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A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  BEVERLY  PARTNERSHIP 
The  Pickett  Coal  Company,  1827-1910,  I 
By  Robert  VV.  Lovett 

When  a  business  survives  in  one  location  for  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  its  history  is  likely  to  have  some  significance — not 
only  locally,  but,  if  its  story  is  typical  of  similar  businesses  else¬ 
where,  then  on  a  wider  scale.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Pickett  Coal 
Company,  which  began  (under  a  different  name)  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  in  1827  and  continued  until  1910.  During  this 
time,  it  supplied  a  respectable  portion  of  the  town’s  requirements 
for  fuel  (at  first  wood,  later  coal),  and  had  interests  in  some 
fifty  fishing  schooners.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  concentrate  on 
the  firm  itself,  on  the  men  who  owned  it  and  their  employees, 
and  on  its  growth  and  final  disposition.^  In  a  later  article  I  shall 
describe  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the  fuel  and  fishing  trade, 
the  gradual  supplanting  of  wood  by  coal,  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  fishing  vessels  out  of  Beverly,  recording  the  names  and, 
where  known,  something  of  the  history  of  the  vessels  concerned. 

In  the  period  following  the  American  Revolution  Beverly  was 
a  thriving  seaport.  And  although  many  of  the  leading  merchants 
left  Beverly  for  Boston  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and,  a  few 

I .  The  surviving  records  of  the  business  are  mainly  ledgers,  received 
by  the  author  from  his  grandfather,  the  last  owner  of  the  firm.  The  vol¬ 
umes  may  be  grouped,  by  periods  in  the  organization  of  the  firm,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Pickett  &  Edwards,  1827-1844,  6  volumes;  R.  &  J,  Pickett,  1844- 
1865,  6  volumes;  John  Pickett,  1865-1887,  8  volumes;  Pickett  Coal  Co. 
(Trask  and  Woodberry),  1887-1895,  5  volumes;  Pickett  Coal  Co.  (Horace 
W.  Woodberry),  1895-1910,  5  volumes. 
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years  later,  trade  suffered  under  the  Embargo  and  the  War  of 
1812,  the  wharves  did  not  remain  idle  long.  The  cod-fish  trade 
revived;  and  shoe  making  expanded  from  home  shops  to  full-scale 
factories.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  writing  of  Beverly  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  lists  eleven  wharves  along  what  is  now  Water  Street.® 
Stone’s  History  of  Beverly,  published  in  1843,  counts  twelve 
wharves,  valued  with  the  sixteen  stores  thereon,  at  $30,000  to 
$40,000.®  The  typical  wharf  owner  of  that  period  was  likely  to  be 
concerned  with  a  number  of  activities;  these  might  include  the 
handling  of  bulk  products,  such  as  wood  or  lumber;  the  outfitting 
of  vessels  for  carrying  such  products,  or  for  fishing;  and  the  drying 
of  the  fish  on  flakes  along  the  shore.  Thus  on  or  adjacent  to  his 
wharf  the  merchant  would  have  his  office,  a  warehouse,  fish  flakes, 
perhaps  a  sail  loft,  and  even  a  general  store.  Into  this  activity  of 
supplying  vessels,  looking  after  wharves,  sail  lofts,  and  fish  flakes, 
selling  of  wood  and  other  products,  and  carting,  the  firm  of 
Richard  Pickett  and  Abraham  Edwards  (known  as  Pickett  and 
Edwards)  enU*red  in  1827.  The  two  men  had  been  in  the  wood 
and  teaming  business  together  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
owned  vessels  together  from  1815;  now  they  were  ready  to  join 
these  and  other  activities  in  a  new  partnership,  involving  owner¬ 
ship  of  wharf  and  stores. 

The  Picketts  had  long  been  seafarers,  or  suppliers  of  the  needs 
of  seafarers,  in  Beverly  and  Marblehead.^  Although  there  were 
Picketts  in  Beverly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Thomas,  father  of 
Richard,  came  to  Beverly  from  Marblehead  in  1775.  He  was  a 
sailmaker,  carrying  on  his  trade  in  the  loft  above  the  Bartlett- 
Haskell  stores.  Another  son,  Thomas,  was  a  shipmaster,  and  died 
at  St.  Pierre,  Martinque,  in  1817.  Richard,  who  was  by  this  time 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  taken  over  his  father’s 
business  of  sailmaking,  and  was  made  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  his  nephews,  John  and  Thomas,  and  of  his  niece,  Sally  Ann. 
Not  long  before  entering  the  new  partnership,  Richard  moved  his 
home  from  the  shore,  where  erosion  was  threatening  the  property, 

2.  OcUvius  T.  Howe,  Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution, 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXIV  (1922),  319. 

3.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843),  p.  201.  The 
population  of  Beverly  in  1828  was  4,073. 

4.  Beverly  Citizen,  April  13,  1878,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Pickett, 
grandson  of  the  Thomas  who  first  came  to  Beverly. 
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to  the  main  street  (Cabot  Street),  where  there  was  to  be  a  small 
nucleus  of  Pickett-Woodberry-Trask  homes.  The  Edwards  family 
had  also  been  long  established  in  Beverly  and  the  surrounding 
towns  as  artisans,  farmers,  cordwainers,  and  shipmasters.  Abra¬ 
ham,  born  in  1782,  was  two  years  younger  than  Richard  Pickett; 
and  to  Abraham’s  title  of  Colonel,  Richard  could  match  that  of 
Captain. 

Thus,  when  these  two  men  drew  up  their  first  recorded  account 
of  assets,  in  January,  1829,  they  arrived  at  the  substantial  total 
of  $5,517.90.®  First,  they  recorded  the  acquisition  of  the  Bartlett- 
Haskell  store  and  wharf,  on  which  Richard  had  been  paying  rent; 
they  bought  from  John  Pinder  and  Elbridge  Fisk  (paying  $200 
to  each)  the  eastern  end,  or  one-half  the  whole  area.®  This  prop¬ 
erty  was  at  the  end  of  Water  Street  farthest  from  the  bridge  to 
Salem  (built  in  1788),  and  at  the  junction  of  Bartlett  and  Water 
Streets;  it  was  to  become  known  later  as  the  Lower  Wharf.  The 
new  owners  then  proceeded  to  repair  the  store,  and  also  one  on 
Union  Wharf,  of  which  they  owned  seven-sixteenths.  They  also 
built  the  so-called  New  Guinea  barn  out  of  common  stock  at  a 
cost  of  $160;  this  was  doubtless  for  storage  of  hay  for  the  horses. 
Live  stock,  including  one  colt  and  “exchange  of  two  horse,  old 
Blind  dismist,”  accounted  for  $200  in  the  inventory.  An  impor¬ 
tant  property  was  a  one-half  interest  in  the  schooner  Mechanic, 
Jr.,  used  for  carrying  both  fish  and  wood.  The  partners  held  wood, 
bark,  lumber,  and  timber  to  the  amount  of  $838;  furthermore, 
cash  and  goods  in  the  hands  of  Jabez  R.  Blanchard,  of  Richmond, 
Maine,  who  was  then  their  supplier  of  wood,  amounted  to 
$1,067.54.  Since  pork,  eggs,  bacon,  north  river  corn,  molasses, 
sugar,  coffee,  cheese,  lines,  and  leads  totaled  only  $180,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  their  main  line  of  trade  was.  The  category,  “due 
from  book  accounts,”  totaled  $1,246.72,  while  other  notes  due 
them  amounted  to  $17.64. 

On  the  other  side,  debts  due  to  various  persons,  including 
William  and  Albert  Thorndike  for  their  share  of  the  vessel’s 
earnings  and  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  was  to  be  in  their  employ  for 

5.  Annual  statements,  drawn  up  in  January  of  each  year;  recorded  in 
the  front  or  back  of  the  ledgers. 

6.  References  to  property  are  from  the  ledgers,  deeds  still  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  records  of  deeds  in  the  Essex  County  Courthouse.  See  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  248,  leaf  223. 
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many  years,  amounted  to  $1,494.  The  largest  creditor  was  Sam¬ 
uel  Pickett,  a  brother  of  Richard,  who  held  two  notes  totaling 
(with  interest)  $850.  The  partners  also  recorded  that  they  had 
“thrown  into  the  stock  the  earnings  of  Corster  Mechanic  the 
last  year  about  $400.”  It  is  of  interest  that  they  maintained  a 
separate  account  for  the  schooner  Mechanic,  ]r.  and  for  the  value 
of  the  store  to  the  amount  of  $300  (totaling  $1,550);  and  this 
they  balanced  against  Samuel  Pickett’s  two  notes,  leaving  a  “bal- 
lance  in  favour  of  Pickett  &  Edwards  on  this  acct.”  of  $700.  The 
partners  had  borrowed  $1,500  from  the  Beverly  Bank  in  August, 
1827,  to  pay  for  their  part  of  the  schooner;  the  note  was  paid 
off  in  February,  1829.  In  the  first  of  the  annual  balancings  of 
each  partner’s  accounts  (different  from  those  for  the  business  as 
a  whole),  they  found  that  the  Company  owed  Pickett,  $1,214.19 
and  Edwards  the  same  amount;  this  left  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Wood  Wharf  of  $294.52.  And  they  closed  with  the  brief  note 
that  “Labour  on  our  own  land  about  eaqual  to  the  hired  men’s 
board,”  so  these  accounts  cancelled  each  other  out. 

From  Ledger  A  we  can  learn  something  of  the  way  in  which 
the  partners  did  business.  There  are  pages  for  the  Wood  W’harf  in 
account  with  Pickett  &  Edwards,  and  for  each  of  the  partners 
separately  in  account  with  the  Wood  Wharf.  In  effect,  each  part¬ 
ner  was  carrying  on  business  indep>endently,  as  far  as  accounting 
goes.  They  were  buying  and  selling,  often  the  same  commodities 
and  to  the  same  people.  Periodically  (generally  in  February  or 
March),  they  would  have  an  accounting,  equalizing  each  one’s 
payments  and  receipts  with  those  of  the  other  and  starting  out 
anew.^  Pickett  seems  to  have  been  the  more  active,  as  far  as  pages 
of  entries  goes,  and  Edwards  seems  to  have  had  the  lower  debtor 
totals.  For  instance,  in  April,  1828,  Pickett  paid  Edwards 
$123.88  to  make  their  accounts  equal,  and  then  they  both  started 
out  on  a  new  accounting  period.  Between  1828  and  1838  this 
equalizing  of  accounts  did  not  coincide  with  the  annual  balancing 
of  the  firm’s  accounts,  which  took  place  in  January.  And  during 
this  period,  there  was  only  one  year  (1833)  when  the  figure 
carried  forward  after  the  equalizing  of  the  accounts  amounted  to 
more  than  $3,000. 

7.  These  accountings  are  found  scattered  through  the  ledgers.  Each 
partner  signed  the  accounting  on  the  page  bearing  his  account.  In  many 
cases  of  citing  figures  henceforth,  cents  have  been  dropped. 
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However,  the  total  assets  of  the  firm,  as  shown  in  the  annual 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  increased  steadily.  Starting  with 
$5,517  in  1829  (as  indicated  earlier),  the  assets  grew  until  in 
1843,  the  last  year  such  a  figure  appears  for  this  partnership, 
they  reached  $14,948.34.  Some  of  this  increase  represents  addi¬ 
tional  interests  in  ships;  but  the  wharfage  and  store  property 
quadrupled  in  value  in  1831  when  the  firm  acquired  the  other 
half  from  Robert  Haskell  for  S730.®  This  property’,  first  valued 
at  $400,  jumped  to  $1,600,  and  at  the  end  of  the  partnership 
was  carried  at  $2,500.  The  firm’s  share  of  Union  Wharf,  which 
was  reported  to  be  “in  bad  repair  and  but  little  used,”  increased  in 
value  only  from  $200  to  $250.  A  portion  of  the  Whittredge 
wharf  (adjoining  to  the  west)  and  of  the  fishyard  (along  what  is 
now  Lothrop  Street),  both  held  with  Elliott  Woodberry  from 
1830,®  were  valued  together  at  $900  in  1845.  Additional  proper¬ 
ty  included  Morgan  Beach  (acquired,  1832,  value,  $200)  and 
the  Claxton  House  (1839,  $550).  Horses  and  carts  dropped  in 
value  from  S500  to  $400;  perhaps  this  represented  loss  of  a 
horse.  Debts  due  the  store  and  wharf  fluctuated,  with  a  low  of 
$1,246  in  1829,  the  first  year  the  figure  is  given,  and  a  high 
of  $4,371  in  1840.  Notes  due  the  Company  also  varied,  with  the 
high  points,  $554  and  $669  being  reached  at  the  end  of  the  peri¬ 
od  under  review.  Holdings  of  general  store  goods,  with  occasional 
flyers  in  pork  or  oil,  gradually  increased  until  in  1836  they  came 
to  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Values  of  salt,  fish,  and  cable  were 
generally  listed  with  the  entries  for  the  ships  concerned. 

Such  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  business,  but 
what  of  the  day-to-day  activities?  We  can  imagine  the  firm’s  em¬ 
ployees  busy  at  many  tasks,  depending  on  the  season — outfitting 
vessels  and  their  crews  for  their  spring  and  fall  fishing  voyages; 
hauling  the  catch  to  the  fish  flakes  for  drying  and  subsequent  sale; 
unloading  wood  brought  up  from  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  by  sea; 
cutting  the  wood  in  cords  and  carting  it  to  its  purchasers.’®  With 
teams  of  horses  and  laborers  available,  there  were  calls  for  general 

8.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  259, 
leaf  287.  Wharves  in  this  area  were  earlier  owned  by  John  Glover  and 
Israel  Thorndike. 

9.  Ibid,  book  256,  leaves  304-305. 

10.  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  319,  describes  the  typical  activity  of  small-town 
merchants  and  importers. 
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carting,  for  plowing,  for  farm  and  road  work;  such  phrases  as 
"carting  seastuff”  (seaweed  for  manure),  or  "seaduds”  (seamen’s 
belongings)  are  frequently  found  in  the  ledgers.  There  were  many 
accounts  in  which  the  credits  were  for  labor,  on  fish,  splitting 
wood,  and  the  like,  and  the  debits  were  for  wood,  flour,  molasses, 
and  even  "  i  bunch  beanpoles.”  In  the  early  years  there  were  only 
a  few  full-time  employees,  who  were  paid  by  the  month.  One  was 
Andrew  Cleaves,  who  was  to  work  for  the  firm  until  early  1872; 
he  came  to  work  in  April,  1827,  at  $10  a  month,  and  in  October 
$3.04  was  debited  for  “lost  time  training  and  at  Home  sick  about 
8  days.”  James  Butnam  began  work  in  December,  1829,  at  $14 
a  month  “and  find  his  own  grog  &  washing  &  mending.”  Both  of 
the  partners  boarded  laborers  in  their  homes  at  various  times,  and 
in  1839  they  acquired  the  first  of  several  houses  which  they 
rented  to  employees. 

The  firm’s  customers  represented  at  one  time  or  another  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  town  itself  and  several 
of  its  organizations.  In  fact,  much  information  of  local  interest 
may  be  obtained  from  the  headings  alone,  such  as  “Mrs.  Kenney, 
the  peppermint  woman,”  or  “Thomas  Cross,  one  of  Robert  Hodg- 
don’s  crew.”  Such  entries  as  “The  Mann  Dead — Widow  Poor  & 
the  bill  lost,”  or  “Lost  by  the  bottle,”  or  “agreed  to  pay  wen  pen- 
tion  became  due  in  March”  reflect  the  uncertainties  of  business  in 
any  time.  Transactions  often  took  the  form  of  barter;  thus  Samuel 
Turner  supplied  bread  for  the  vessels  in  return  for  wood;  Nehe- 
miah  Roundy  furnished  shoes,  also  for  wood;  and  Ezra  Batchelder, 
a  blacksmith,  mended  iron  objects.  Often  several  years  would 
elapse  before  accounts  would  be  finally  balanced. 

In  January,  1844,  Abraham  Edwards  decided  to  retire  from 
business,  and  John  Pickett  purchased  his  share  in  the  partnership. 
John,  who  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  had  been  carrying  on 
the  sail  loft  and  owning  shares  in  vessels  for  and  with  his  Uncle 
Richard  for  some  time.  He  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  sail  loft  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  thirteen. When  he  became 

1 1.  The  collection  includes  a  house  and  sail  loft  ledger  (1817-1844) 
for  Richard  Pickett  alone,  and  sail  loft  ledger  and  daybook  for  Richard  and 
John,  starting  in  1838.  A  deed  of  1846  designates  Richard  as  "merchant,” 
John  as  "sailmaker.”  Abner  Forbes,  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts,  2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1852,  lists  Richard  as  “sailmaker  by  trade;  but  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fishing  business”;  and  states  his  worth  as  $50,000. 
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twenty-one,  in  1828,  he  received  $672.32  from  his  father’s  estate; 
his  brother,  Thomas,  and  his  half-sister,  Sally  Ann,  received  simi¬ 
lar  amounts.  John  married  in  1832  Martha  Fornis;  she  died  in 
childbirth  two  years  later,  and  the  baby  lived  only  a  month.  In 
1838  he  married  Susan  Clark,  of  Salisbury.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  but  took  as  a  foster  child  Mrs.  Pickett’s  niece,  Susan  Bailey. 
Inserted  in  Ledger  A  of  the  new  partnership  is  the  following  note, 
signed  by  John,  from  which  a  fragment  has  already  been  quoted: 

In  January  1844  I  gave  a  note  to  Richard  Pickett  for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  full  for  one  half  of  the  teams, 
one  third  of  Sch.  Mechanic,  3/8  of  Sch.  7th  Son,  14  of 
Sch.  Paragon  and  bonus  paid  to  Abram  Edwards.  Messrs. 
Richard  Pickett  and  Abram  Edwards  had  been  in  partner¬ 
ship  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  the  wood  and  teaming 
business  and  owning  vessels  together  from  1815;  and  Mr. 
Edwards  wishing  to  sell  out  and  close  up.  Uncle  Richard 
bought  him  out  and  then  sold  to  me  for  which  I  gave  the 
above  note.‘- 

The  new  partnership  was  to  last  until  Richard  Pickett’s  death, 
in  1864.  The  partners  did  not  attempt  to  equalize  accounts,  and 
John  was  the  more  active  partner,  at  least  as  far  as  the  size  of 
the  sums  opposite  his  name  in  the  annual  January  statement  in¬ 
dicates.  TTiese  figures  do  not,  however,  show  earnings,  and  the 
only  evidence  we  have  of  the  firm’s  growth  is  still  the  annual  total¬ 
ing  of  assets.  This  figure  starts  at  $13,913  in  1845  and  increases 
to  $68,945  1865.  when  the  partnership  ends.  The  only  years 

for  which  there  were  decreases  were  1847  (less  than  a  hundred 
dollars),  i860  (about  two  thousand),  and  1862  (three  thous¬ 
and).  The  Beverly  Citizen  of  December  31,  1864,  listed  the  in¬ 
come  of  certain  of  the  leading  citizens,  after  "house  rent,  in¬ 
surance,  taxes,  interest  and  repairs  on  property,  and  what  the 
law  allows  for  living  expenses”  had  been  deducted;  the  amount 
for  John  Pickett  was  $3,127,  for  Richard,  $5,769. 

A  milestone  in  the  growth  of  the  firm  occurred  in  1853  when 
tidal  flats  bought  of  Pyam  Lovett,  5 /8  of  the  Briscoe  Wharf  and 
other  properties  were  combined  to  make  a  new  wharf  and  stores. 
The  new  property  was  at  the  junction  of  Cabot,  Water  and  Eront 
Streets,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  old  one;  the  latter 

12.  Ledger  A,  p.  115.  Edwards  died  on  September  19,  1872. 
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then  became  known  as  the  lower  wharf,  and  was  used  mainly 
for  activities  concerned  with  the  fishing  trade.  The  “upland, 
beach  and  flats”  were  purchased  in  1850  for  $500;  the  wharf, 
known  as  Stone  and  Davis’s  wharf,  and  before  that  as  Briscoe 
wharf,  was  acquired  for  $150.  Since  the  firm  had  purchased  only 
5 /8  of  the  wharf,  a  partition  was  necessary,  and  on  January  1 7, 
1853,  three  Beverly  citizens  designated  the  westerly  section  as 
the  Pickett  property.  Israel  A.  and  James  Stone  kept  a  store  on 
the  other  portion,  and  on  August  12,  of  the  same  year,  they  sold 
their  section  to  the  Picketts  for  $500,  reserving  the  right  to  keep 
the  southerly  half  and  the  second  story  until  June,  1854,  at  the 
same  rent,  and  providing  that  James  might  use  this  area  for  five 
years  at  $12  a  year.  Earlier  (in  April,  1853)  the  Picketts  had  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  build  a  wharf  on  the  flats,  extending  to  1 4!/^ 
feet  of  water  at  low  water  into  the  harbor.^®  The  components  of  the 
new  wharf  were  valued  at  only  $1,000  in  1853,  the  new  wharf 
itself  at  $3,400  in  1854,  at  $5,000  in  1855,  and  at  $7,000  from 
1856.  The  firm  had  also,  in  1850,  acquired  Elliott  Woodberry’s 
interest  in  fish  flakes  and  other  properties  originally  purchased, 
jointly  with  him,  from  Livermore  and  Thomas  WTiittredge;  they 
completed  the  VV^hittredge  purchase  in  1858.^^ 

Several  other  properties,  in  addition  to  shares  in  vessels,  were 
acquired  during  this  partnership.  Some  of  these,  houses  not  far 
from  the  wharves,  were  rented  to  employees;  others  seem  to  have 
been  purely  for  investment.  In  the  former  category  were  the 
Tibbetts  House  (1846,  value,  $825),  the  Cleaves  House  on 
Lothrop  Street  (1850,  value,  $856),  and  probably  a  Lovett  Street 
house,  listed  only  for  the  years  1853  to  1859.  More  substantial 
property  included  a  Bartlett  Street  house  (i860,  lot  valued  at 
$600,  house  at  $1,200),  a  Rantoul  Street  house  (1862, 
$2,000),  and  the  Bell  Building  on  Bartlett  Street  (1853, 
$3,200).  This  last  property  included  a  hall  for  entertainments, 
a  reading  room,  and  at  various  times  a  grocery  and  an  oyster 

13.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  424,  leaf  230,  book  441,  leaf 
270,  book  471,  leaf  195,  book  482,  leaf  26.  An  1856  wall  map  of  Essex 
County,  by  H.  F.  Walling,  shows  the  new  wharf;  there  are  eleven  other 
wharves  along  Water  Street. 

14.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  431,  leaves  266-267,  hook  570, 
leaves  249-251. 
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saloon.*®  The  firm  purchased  some  land  alone,  such  as  the  Hollow 
lot  (1861,  $700),  land  on  Rantoul  Street  (1860,  $30),  and 
land  near  the  Rubber  Factor)'  (1855,  $400).  Horses  and  carts, 
valued  at  $450  at  the  start  of  the  period,  increased  in  value  to 
$900  (representing  seven  horses)  at  the  end.  A  carryall  and  a 
two-wheel  chaise  (value  of  both,  $150)  are  listed  separately  in 
1864.  Starting  in  i860,  various  bonds  are  listed,  including  U.S. 
bonds,  and  bonds  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  St.  Louis,  and 
Brooklyn.  In  1853  the  partners  began  to  total  their  assets  in  ves¬ 
sels,  property,  and  miscellany.  Property  worth  totaled  that  year 
$4,340;  by  1865  it  came  to  $9,614.  The  total  value  of  bonds 
held  increased  rapidly  during  the  Civil  War,  until  in  1865  it 
reached  $20,290;  the  firm’s  equity  in  schooners  declined  during 
the  same  period. 

Suppliers  of  imported  goods  for  the  store,  such  as  rice,  tobacco 
and  coffee,  during  this  time  were  Hayward  &  Osgood,  of  Boston. 
But  local  goods  continued  to  be  acquired  at  times  by  a  process  of 
barter.  Irish  names  begin  to  appear  among  the  laborers;  they  in¬ 
cluded  Lynch,  Foley,  and  James  Lehair,  “Irish  teamer.”  A  fire, 
which  fortunately  proved  not  too  serious,  occurred  in  January, 
1862;  the  local  paper  reported  that  it  started  on  a  Saturday  night, 
during  a  storm,  and  was  caused  by  the  wetting  of  lime.*®  The 
storehouse  of  R.  &  J.  Pickett,  on  the  wharf  near  Water  Street, 
and  Mr.  Cushing’s  wheelwright  shop  were  destroyed.  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  business  in  lime  and  sand; 
much  of  the  former  came  from  Rockland,  Maine.  A  record  of  an¬ 
nual  receipts  of  these  items  first  appears  in  the  ledgers  in  1861; 
at  this  time  981  casks  of  lime  and  438  tons  of  sand  were  re¬ 
corded.  But  coal  was  coming  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  firm, 
as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  with  the  building  of  shoe  factories 
in  the  town  and  of  summer  estates  of  wealthy  Bostonians  along 
the  shore  at  Beverly  Farms.  The  Civil  War,  in  addition  to  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  firm’s  investments,  is  reflected  in  the  ledgers  in  such 
accounts  as  one  with  a  man  invalided  home,  and  dealings  with 
the  Soldiers  Fund. 

15.  A  note  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  states  that  the  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Bartlett  Streets,  was  built  in  1839.  See  also  Stone, 
op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

16.  The  clipping,  for  which  no  day  of  the  month  or  source  is  shown,  is 
pasted  in  a  ledger;  126  casks  of  lime  were  lost. 
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Richard  Pickett  died  on  December  20,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
84.  He  was  twice  married,  and  the  only  child  to  survive  him  was 
a  son,  born  of  the  second  marriage,  when  his  father  was  sixty- 
nine.  The  child  was  sickly,  and  he  died  three  years  after  his 
father  (in  1867),  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  proved  necessary  to 
partition  the  partnership  property,  and  Charles  A.  Kilham,  Wil¬ 
liam  Endicott,  and  Joseph  Wilson  were  chosen  to  do  the  job.^^ 
John  Pickett  was  assigned  the  following  prop>erty:  Cleaves  house 
C$375).  balance  of  the  Hill  lot  ($500),  new  wharf  ($6,000), 
the  Hollow  lot  ($700),  the  lot  near  the  Rubber  Factory  ($850), 
and  a  small  lot  on  Rantoul  Street ($60), making  a  total  of  $8,485. 
As  trustee  for  the  Richard  Pickett  estate  John  Pickett  was  as¬ 
signed:  the  other  half  of  the  Cleaves  house  ($375),  the  McFarlin 
house  ($850),  the  house  on  the  Hill  lot  ($1,200),  Bell’s  hall 
($3,200),  and  a  house  and  land  on  Rantoul  Street  ($2,000), 
making  a  total  of  $7,625.  John  Pickett  turned  over  $430,  bal¬ 
ancing  the  accounts  at  $8,055.  The  homestead  on  Cabot  Street 
(now  65  Cabot)  valued  at  $3,300,  and  the  McFarlin  house  went 
finally  to  Joanna  Pickett,  the  widow.  The  first  annual  statement 
after  Richard  Pickett’s  death  (1865)  shows  that  John  Pickett 
was  assigned,  in  addition  to  real  prop)erty,  shares  in  vessels  worth 
$6,800,  salt  worth  $500,  U.S.  notes  valued  at  $5,550,  two  shares 
of  Laconia  Factory  stock  worth  $1,000,  and  goods  valued  at 
$5,528.  His  share  of  debts  due  the  store  was  $9,792,  and  he 
was  credited  with  $3,000  in  cash.  The  value  of  each  of  the 
former  partner’s  holdings  was  thus  $40,225,  or  $80,450  for  the 
partnership  as  a  whole.** 

In  1865  John  Pickett’s  nephew,  Horace  Whipple  Woodberry 

17.  The  partition  was  dated  January  30,  1866.  Essex  County  Probate 
Records,  book  697,  leaf  83. 

18.  By  will,  dated  February  16,  1861,  Richard  Pickett  made  John  Pick¬ 
ett  sole  executor.  He  left  his  wife  the  household  goods,  the  use  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  $3,000  in  cash,  and  the  income  on  $8,000,  “in  lieu  of  dower.” 
She  evidently  chose  to  take  the  homestead  and  the  McFarlin  house  outright. 
Richard  left  John  i  the  Haskell  wharf,  all  his  part  in  the  Whittredge  wharf 
(valued  together  at  $850  in  an  inventory  accompanying  the  partition),  and 
i  Morgan  Beach,  “and  of  the  banking  opposite  above  Water  St.”  He  gave 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Beverly  $1,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  society.  The  remainder  was  to  be  administered  by  the  executor 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  on  the  death  of  the  son,  to  go  to  the  heirs  at 
law.  The  will  was  still  being  administered  as  late  as  1896,  when  Horace 
W.  Woodberry,  John’s  nephew,  was  made  administrator.  Essex  County 
Probate  Records,  book  423,  leaf  293. 
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(son  of  his  half-sister,  Sally  Ann,  who  married  Stephen  Wood- 
berry),  came  to  work  for  him.  Horace  was  then  sixteen;  three 
years  later  his  annual  salar)’  was  S375.  By  1876  Horace  felt  well 
enough  established  to  marry  Margaret  Roundy,  daughter  of 
George  Roundy,  shoemaker  and  lumber  dealer.*®  They  acquired 
the  Richard  Pickett  home,  John  Pickett  building  a  new  home  next 
door.  About  1874  Jesse  G.  Trask,  who  married  Susan  Bailey, 
John  Pickett’s  foster  child,  began  to  work  for  him  also.  And  in 
1877  Woodberry  and  Trask  were  made  partners,  each  holding 
one-quarter  to  John  Pickett’s  half.  For  the  period  1865  to  1877 
figures  as  to  yearly  income  are  not  available,  but  with  the  new 
partnership  they  become  so.  The  annual  return,  to  be  divided 
among  the  partners,  extends  from  a  high  of  $7,100  in  1880  to  a 
low  of  $4,000  in  1886;  the  average  was  about  $6,000. 

The  physical  growth  of  the  property  during  this  period  reflects 
the  increasing  dependence  on  coal  for  fuel.  Thus,  in  1875,  the 
new  wharf  (just  twenty  years  old)  was  enlarged  by  filling  in  and 
extending  piers.-®  In  1883  the  town  conducted  a  measurement 
of  the  w'harves,  obtaining  figures  at  1 5  feet  from  the  end  of  each 
wharf  at  low  tide.  The  Pickett  wharves  (lower  two  at  111/2  feet 
and  1 2 1/2  feet  and  upper  at  131/0  feet)  compared  favorably  with 
the  others  in  the  area.  In  1885  the  old  or  lower  wharves  were 
connected,  making  a  larger  area  for  storage  of  coal  for  industrial 
use;  however,  the  names  Haskell  and  Whittredge  continued  to  be 
used  on  occasion.-*  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  on  March  3 1 , 
1886,  it  is  recorded  that  “John  Pickett  commenced  to  lay  the 
stone  for  his  wharr’;-^  this  was  evidently  a  rebuilding  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  main  wharf.  In  its  heyday  the  Pickett  wharf  property’ 
included:  the  lower  wharf  and  store,  and  a  large  warehouse  (later 

19.  George  Roundy  was  a  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Margaret  Pickett 
Roundy;  thus  Horace  Woodberry  and  his  bride  were  second  cousins.  George 
married  three  times,  and  had  seven  daughters  and  a  son.  His  lumber  wharf 
was  not  far  from  the  Pickett  wharf,  and  his  home  (built  by  Captain 
Nourse)  was  near  the  Richard  Pickett  house  on  lower  Cabot  Street.  The 
collection  includes  three  Roundy  account  books.  In  early  years  Horace 
spelled  his  name  Woodbury,  but  later  adopted  the  spelling  Woodberry. 
Elliott  Woodberry,  who  owned  fish  yards  with  Pickett  &  Edwards,  was  not 
a  close  relation. 

20.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  922,  leaf  275;  a  plan  is  also 
on  file  there. 

21.  A  plan  of  the  1885  consolidation  is  in  Essex  County  Courthouse, 
Record  Book  1928,  p.  600. 

22.  Clipping  in  front  of  volume,  Pickett  Coal,  ledger  A. 
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torn  down)  across  from  it;  the  upper  wharf,  with  a  store  on  the 
street  frontage,  coal  sheds,  stable,  office  building,  and  warehouse 
for  cured  fish;  and  across  the  street,  buildings  for  the  storage  of 
coal  and  lime. 

Although  the  valuation  of  the  wharves  and  stores  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  annual  statement  after  1865,  values  for  tax  purposes 
are  available  from  1876.  Thus  the  new  wharf,  with  its  enlarge¬ 
ment,  is  valued  at  $8,000;  in  1881,  it  dropped  to  $6,300,  but  in 
1886  it  increased  to  $7,050.  The  coal  sheds  on  the  north  side  of 
Water  Street  are  valued  at  about  $700,  and  on  the  wharf  at  about 
$1,600  during  the  years  1876  to  1886.  Land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street  is  valued  at  $800,  then  is  reduced  to  $400.  The 
stables  are  valued  at  $900  or  $1,000,  and  the  store,  remaining 
constant,  at  $2,000.  The  steam  engine,  valued  at  $400  in  1876, 
increased  to  $700  in  1884;  in  1885  a  new  engine  was  acquired, 
and  in  1886  a  boiler.  These  properties,  together  with  the  chute 
pictured  in  the  1886  view  of  Beverly,-®  indicate  mechanization 
(at  least  in  part)  of  the  unloading  of  coal.  But  methods  of  de¬ 
livery  were  still  the  same,  and  the  inventory  records  at  various 
times  a  large  wagon  and  sled,  wheelbarrows  and  tubs,  and  a  pung. 
The  number  of  horses  varied  from  eight  to  ten;  there  is  a  note  in 
one  of  the  ledgers:  “by  horse  that  we  call  Duke,  Mr.  P.  having 
bought  a  new  horse  he  left  the  Duke  down  here  to  carry  coal 
out.”®^  Taxes  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  a  thousand  amounted 
to  around  $200  each  year. 

A  certain  amount  of  real  property,  not  connected  with  the 
wharves,  was  acquired  during  this  period.  In  1868  John  Pickett 
purchased  Elliott  Woodberry’s  holdings  in  land  and  fish  flakes 
on  both  sides  of  Lothrop  Street.  He  did  not  hold  this  area  long, 
for  at  that  time  Israel  Lefavour  was  building  homes  on  the  site, 
overlooking  the  harbor.®*  Richard  Pickett,  as  we  have  noted, 
moved  his  house  from  this  area  nearly  a  half-century  earlier;  but 
customs  change,  and  as  the  need  for  fish  flakes  declined,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  ocean  view  increased.  In  1883  an  important  step  was 
taken  with  the  acquisition  of  property  at  the  corner  of  Milton  and 

23.  A  copy  hangs  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 

24.  John  Pickett,  ledger  6,  p.  3. 

25.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.  (Philadelphia, 
1888),  Chap.  XLVIII,  Beverly,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  p.  748.  To  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Ober. 
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Cabot  Streets,  to  serve  as  an  up-town  office.  The  cost  was  $2,800, 
and  each  of  the  partners  owned  one-third.  An  interesting  entry 
for  1883  records  a  charge  to  Whitcomb  and  Carter,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  hardware  store  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity,  for  “use 
of  the  telephone.”-® 

After  1877,  when  Woodberry  and  Trask  joined  the  firm,  ac¬ 
counting  became  somewhat  fuller  and  also  more  streamlined. 
Small  bills  (under  $10)  are  grouped  as  “Sundry  bills”;  charges  to 
Boston  owners  of  Beverly  estates  are  listed  as  “Boston  bills.”  In 
some  of  the  later  ledgers,  accounts  for  the  employees  come  first, 
followed  by  accounts  for  the  larger  customers  for  coal,  then  the 
small  accounts,  and  finally  entries  for  shipping  interests.  Receipts 
of  coal  and  wood  are  broken  down  into  types,  and  there  is  fuller 
information  on  prices  of  coal.  There  are  more  cash  transactions, 
and  commodities  dealt  in  are  chiefly  coal,  wood,  lime,  and  sand, 
except  for  the  outfitting  of  vessels.  Employees,  only  a  few  of  whom 
were  on  annual  or  monthly  salary,  remained  with  the  firm  for 
long  periods.  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  had  been  with  the  company 
almost  from  the  start,  died  early  in  1872.  There  is  a  note  in  the 
ledger  of  1883  concerning  the  death  of  Cornelius  Foley,  who  had 
worked  for  27  years  (since  May,  1856);  “sent  his  daughter  2  ft. 
pine  wood  sawed  and  i  ton  hard  stove  coal  to  settle  all  demands 
of  her  father. ”2^  Thomas  Pickett,  brother  of  John,  worked  for  the 
firm  until  his  death  in  1878.  The  Beverly  Citizen  reports  that, 
on  John  Pickett’s  eightieth  birthday  in  1887,  his  employees, 
headed  by  Edward  Brown  and  Michael  Harrington,  presented  him 
with  a  gold-headed  cane.-*  The  practice  of  renting  houses  to  em¬ 
ployees  seems  to  have  continued,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

John  Pickett  died  on  December  3,  1887,  not  long  after  his 
eightieth  birthday.  His  life  was  a  full  one,  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  civic  activities  as  well.  He  had  served  the  town  as  assessor, 
representative,  and  selectman;  he  had  been  a  director  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Beverly  National  Bank;  vice  president  of  the  Beverly 
Savings  Bank;  a  fireman,  and  member  of  the  board  of  firewards; 
and  a  member  of  the  Beverly  Light  Infantry.  An  indication  of  the 
span  of  his  life  and  of  his  interests  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 

26.  John  Pickett,  ledger  6,  p.  596;  the  charge  was  $2.50  a  month. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

28.  Beverly  Citizen,  November  12,  1887.  Harrington  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firm  for  thirty-seven  years. 
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was  present  when  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  welcomed  Lafayette  to 
Beverly  in  1824,  and  when  Daneil  Webster  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  1825.  An  account,  written  not 
long  before  his  death,  mentions  his  “courtesy,  diligence,  and  in¬ 
telligence,”  and  the  local  paper  called  him  “one  of  the  best  known 
coal  dealers  in  New  England.”-* 

His  will,  dated  February  13,  1886,  was  a  lengthy  one;  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  lists  cash,  $10,100;  bonds.  Si  1,000;  stocks, 
$30,000;  and  other  property,  $20,000,  totaling  $71,100.®*  He 
left  small  bequests  to  various  charities,  including  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society,  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  last  two  both  of  Beverly.  An 
interesting  bequest,  in  view  of  his  business,  was  $400  to  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Fuel  Society,  the  income  to  be  used  for  fuel  for  the  needy.  He 
left  $100  each  to  men  employed  at  the  wharf  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  the  same  amount  to  many  cousins  and  children  of  nieces  and 
nephews.  But  the  significant  bequests,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business,  were  those  to  Horace  W.  Woodberry  and  to  Susie 
E.  Trask,  wife  of  Jesse  G.  Trask.  To  the  former  he  left  one-half 
the  new  wharf,  with  coal  sheds,  etc.;  10  shares  Beverly  National 
Bank,  10  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  i  Union  Pacific 
bond,  I  Oregon  bond,  and  $400  in  cash;  to  the  latter  he  left  10 
shares  Beverly  National  Bank,  20  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  10  shares  Pulman  Palace  Car  Co.,  10  shares  Traders 
National  Bank,  and  $3,000  in  stocks  and  bonds,  “as  she  may 
select.”  To  her  son,  John  Pickett  Trask,  who  was  to  die  young,  he 
left  45  shares,  divided  among  five  banks,  and  $5,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  as  he  might  select.  To  her  mother  (his  wife’s  sister)  he  left 
his  home  on  Cabot  Street,  adjoining  the  house  his  Uncle  Richard 
had  moved  from  the  shore,  plus  30  shares,  a  bond,  and  $500  in 
cash.  The  remainder  was  to  go  to  Horace  Woodberry  and  Mrs. 
Trask;  Austin  D.  Kilham  and  George  Roundy  ( Woodberry ’s 

29.  Ober,  op.  cit.,  p.  767:  Beverly  Citizen,  December  10,  1887. 

30.  A  copy  of  the  will  (a  clipping)  is  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
Also  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  457,  leaf  63.  Bonds  included: 
3  Oregon  Improvement,  4  Union  Pacific,  2  Old  Colony  RR,  i  Cincinnati, 
I  St.  Louis.  Stocks  included:  20  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  30  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  RR,  10  Eagle  National  Bank,  Boston,  10  Traders 
National  Bank,  Boston,  10  Salem  National  Bank,  30  First  National  Bank, 
Salem,  7  Revere  National  Bank,  Boston,  10  First  National  Bank,  Danvers, 
58  Beverly  National  Bank,  and  12  Mercantile  National  Bank,  Salem. 
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father-in-law)  were  named  executors.  With  Jesse  Trask’s  one- 
quarter  interest  in  the  business,  the  Trask  family  holdings  were 
thus  considerable.  Even  after  Mr.  Trask’s  withdrawal  from  the 
partnership  (in  1895),  he  and  his  wife  owned  one-half  the  Mil- 
ton  Street  property,  and  she  one-half  the  Haskell  wharf. 

Trask  and  Woodberry-  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to  Pickett 
Coal  Company,  by  which  it  was  to  be  known  for  the  rest  of  its 
existence.  But  the  partnership  of  the  two  men  was  to  last  only 
seven  years,  the  shortest  combination  in  the  history  of  the  firm. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  main  wharf,  begun  by  John  Pickett  in 
1886,  was  continued;  by  1892,  $10,732  had  been  expended  on 
it.  The  partners  set  up  an  account  of  rent  for  the  wharf;  the  sum 
was  $2,000  in  1894.  Quarters  on  the  wharf  were  also  rented  to 
a  few  of  the  employees.  In  October,  1887,  the  old  sail  loft  build¬ 
ing  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Bartlett  Streets,  across  from  the 
lower  wharf,  was  taken  down.^^  In  her  diary  for  March  27, 
1888,  Martha  Jane  Remmonds  (sister  to  George  Roundy  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Pickett)  wrote: 

Grandfather  Pickett’s  sail-loft  at  the  corner  of  Water  & 
Bartlett  Streets  has  been  taken  down.  It  was  over  a  century 
and  a  half  old,  and  was  removed  in  order  to  widen  the  street, 
one  man  was  hurt  when  the  chimney  fell.  I  have  heard 
mother  speak  of  being  down,  in  the  loft  to  see  the  men  at 
work  making  sails,  when  she  was  a  young  miss.*- 

In  1891  a  building  acquired  from  Quiner,  who  had  owned  the 
first  wharf  from  the  bridge,  was  moved  to  a  lot  opposite  the  Pickett 
wharf;  horses  had  been  acquired  from  Quiner  earlier.  A  permit 
was  issued  that  same  year  for  construction  of  a  bulkhead.  A 
souvenir  issue  of  the  Beverly  Citizen,  for  March  5,  1892,  de¬ 
scribes  the  business  as  of  that  date:  there  were  two  wharves  and 
sheds,  with  a  capacity  for  10,000  tons  of  coal;  13  horses,  lime, 
cement,  drain  pipe,  as  well  as  coal  and  lumber;  and  two  fishing 
vessels.  These  were  doubtless  the  Margaret  (1888)  and  the  D.  A. 
Wilson  (1869);  the  Mabel  D.  Hines,  the  last  of  a  long  line,  was 
not  built  until  1893. 

Summary  accounts  are  available  for  1893  to  1895;  that  for 

31.  A  note  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  signed  C.H.K.,  states  that 
the  loft  and  store  were  built  by  William  Bartlett  about  1760. 

32.  Manuscript  in  the  author’s  possession. 
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1893  shows  bills  due  the  firm  of  $26,000,  and  notes  owed  to 
banks  of  $19,000.  VVoodberry’s  account  stood  at  $14,000,  and 
Trask’s  at  $5,000;  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  owed  to  Mrs.  Trask 
and  VVoodberry  (representing  their  share  in  the  estate),  leaving 
$6,770  due  to  each  of  the  partners.  VVoodberry  and  Trask  brought 
in  two  members  of  the  family  on  a  salary  basis;  George  E.  Pickett, 
son  of  Thomas  (died  1878),  began  work  in  1889  at  $500  a  year; 
and  Alonzo  VV’oodbury  (for  so  he  spelled  the  name),  nephew  of 
Horace,  began  in  1890,  also  at  $500.  George  Roundy  died  in 
1891,  and  VVoodberry  served  as  executor  of  his  father-in-law’s  es¬ 
tate.  About  this  time  the  VV^oodberry  family  had  moved  into  the 
Roundy  home  at  53  Cabot  Street,  and  some  of  the  younger  Roundy 
sisters  became  part  of  the  household.  VVoodberry,  like  his  uncle, 
John  Pickett,  was  active  in  town  affairs,  serving  on  the  last  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen,  when  Beverly  be¬ 
came  a  city  in  1894. 

In  1895  Jesse  Trask  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  partnership; 
his  letter  to  his  partner  relating  how  this  might  be  carried  out  sur¬ 
vives: 

Beverly  March  20th,  1895 

Friend  VVoodberry' 

The  partnership  between  us  terminates  Mar.  31 795.  The 
settlement  will  take  time  &  patience. 

To  do  all  this  1  think  it  best  to  have  some  plan. 

First.  All  the  Cash  received  on  Bills,  Notes  &  Accounts  of 
whatever  nature  due  Mar.  31/95  to  be  entered  on  the  Cash 
Book  as  usual  and  the  same  to  be  deposited  daily  in  the 
Bank  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Notes 
Bills  &  Accounts  against  the  firm. 

Should  think  it  might  be  well  to  pay  all  Bills  by  check  as  an 
additional  Receipt. 

Cash  Balance  in  Bank  Apr  1 795  to  be  used  to  pay  the  out¬ 
standing  a /c’s.  The  successor  to  The  Pickett  Coal  Co.  open¬ 
ing  a  new  Bank  account.  The  amount  due  Mrs.  Susie  E. 
Trask  as  per  Ledger  (H.VV.VV.  &  S.E.  Trask  a/c)  is  included 
in  the  Accounts  to  be  settled  before  either  partner  draw  out 
the  Cash  on  hand  &  receivable  until  the  Accounts  are  settled. 
Also  the  Interest  on  Loan  of  Mrs.  Susie  E.  Trask  now  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  Cr.  a/c  of  J.  G.  Trask. 

The  Collateral  at  the  Banks  to  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Susie  E. 
Trask  as  soon  as  possible.  Either  partner  to  sign  the  Firm 
name  and  have  full  power  in  settling  outstanding  accounts. 
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Matters  of  importance  no  doubt  have  been  left  out  in  this 
sheet  that  can  be  pleasantly  &  satisfactorily  arranged  to  both 
of  us.  And  wishing  you  success  in  all  your  future  business  1 
am 

Your  Friend  as  ever 
J.  G.  Trask 

The  withdrawal  of  Jesse  Trask’s  assets  from  the  business  took 
time.  He  is  credited  in  August,  1896  “by  bill  for  coal,  wood, 
$2,324,”  and  in  November,  1896  “by  bill  of  horses,  harnesses, 
office  furniture,  etc.,  $1,172"  and  “by  Pictou  coal  on  hand  April 
I,  1895  (1/2  of  which  is  J.  G.  T.)  $109.80.”®^  The  final  settle¬ 
ment  did  not  take  place  until  March  4,  1904,  when  Woodberry 
notes  that  each  partner  had  received  $5,161.  At  that  time  he  re¬ 
corded:  “W.  to  take  the  old  accounts,  he  to  pay  one  hundred  to 
said  Trask.  Said  VV.  assumed  J.  G.  T.’s  half  of  note  at  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  Salem,  $400;  also  receipted  this  bill”  (for 
$308.53).®^  Jesse  Trask  died  just  over  a  year  later,  on  March  19, 
1905.  His  widow  wished  to  withdraw  her  holdings  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  also,  and  this  was  a  serious  blow  to  Woodberry.  To  meet 
various  obligations  he  had  taken  out  a  mortgage  from  the  Beverly 
National  Bank  of  $10,000  in  1901  (paid  in  1911),  and  one  of 
$3,000  from  the  Beverly  Savings  Bank  in  1905  (paid  in  1910). 
In  1908  he  acquired  Mrs.  Trask’s  i/i  interest  in  the  wharf  and 
interest  in  the  land  and  buildings  across  the  street  from  the 
wharf,  taking  out  a  mortgage  on  his  property  from  the  Salem  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  the  amount  of  $15,000  (released  on  March  23, 
191 1 ).®®  That  same  year  he  sold  the  Milton  Street  property,  which 
had  served  as  an  uptown  office,  to  John  F.  Hill,  jeweler. 

When  he  took  over  the  business,  Woodberry  decided  to  keep 
the  same  firm  name,  but  he  renumbered  the  ledgers  from  1895. 
A  form  billhead  of  1900  is  in  the  collection;  it  reads:  “successors 
to  John  Pickett,  established  1844,”  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 

33.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  1,  pp.  239,  652. 

34.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  4,  p.  329. 

35.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  1928,  leaves  342-343;  a  plan 
of  1891  is  included.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  Pickett  Coal  Co.  wharf 
in  1908  were:  Water  St.,  263  feet;  heirs  of  J.  L.  Foster,  307  feet;  sea, 
260  feet;  Sprague,  Breed  &  Brown,  296  feet.  There  was  a  slip  for  the  un¬ 
loading  of  vessels. 
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business  really  went  back  to  1827.®®  In  1895  there  were  fifteen 
wharf  employees,  only  one  of  whom  received  regular  wages. 
Cornelius  Brown  received  $47.75  for  an  occasional  full  month’s 
work.  By  1906  three  of  the  fifteen  had  dropped  from  the  roll, 
and  by  1910  the  wharf  employees  were  down  to  a  half  dozen. 
At  one  time  there  were  four  Browns,  three  Colemans,  and  two 
Birminghams  on  the  roll.  George  E.  Pickett  and  Alonzo  O.  Wood¬ 
bury  continued  as  clerks  and  weighers,  on  a  salary  basis.  Wood- 
berry’s  friendly  and  informal  relation  with  his  employees  is  shown 
by  their  action  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  October  31,  1899.  Led  by 
Tim  Birmingham,  they  came  into  the  office  and  stated  that  they 
had  a  grievance.  Woodberry,  who  had  tried  to  do  right  by  the 
men,  must  have  wondered  what  was  coming  next.  It  turned  out 
that  the  men  wanted  their  employer  to  appear  as  prosperous  as 
some  of  the  other  leading  businessmen,  and  so  they  presented  him 
with  a  gold  chain  and  locket,  with  a  small  diamond,  as  token  of 
their  respect.®^ 

By  1910  coal  was  being  brought  in  by  steamers,  and  the  large 
factories,  such  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  were 
demanding  soft  coal,  which  Woodberry  was  not  prepared  to  han¬ 
dle.  By  this  time  also  Beverly’s  fishing  trade  had  been  lost  to 
Gloucester,  and  Woodberry  owned  no  schooner  after  1906.  Even 
the  steam  tug,  the  Henry  Preston,  which  he  had  used  to  tow  in 
coal  barges,  succumbed  about  this  time  to  cut-throat  competition. 
Mrs.  Trask’s  decision  to  turn  her  interest  in  the  business  into 
cash  seriously  affected  the  future  of  the  concern.  Woodberry,  a 
kindly  and  conservative  person,  may  not  have  felt  equipped  to 
meet  the  new  demands  on  the  businessman,  and  his  business  was 
perhaps  too  small  to  compete  successfully  with  the  larger  and 
better  endowed  ones.  Finally,  Woodberry  was  sixty  years  old  in 
1909,  and  may  well  have  felt  ready  to  retire.®** 

Accordingly,  in  1910  he  began  negotiations  with  Sprague, 

36.  Geo.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  Atlas  of  the  City  of  Beverly,  Boston,  1897, 
shows  the  wharves  at  this  time;  hy  consolidation  the  twelve  wharves  of 
earlier  date  have  been  reduced  to  eight. 

37.  It  will  be  recalled  that  John  Pickett's  employees  presented  him  with 
a  gold-headed  cane  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 

38.  Ledger  entries  dwindle  after  1906;  the  last  volume,  for  1907-1910, 
contains  only  a  few  pages  for  employees  and  the  tug.  Reference  is  made  to 
a  record  (linger  entries)  on  cards;  these  have  not  survived. 
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Breed  &  Brown,  competitors,  who  owned  the  adjoining  wharf  to¬ 
wards  the  bridge.  The  negotiations  continued  into  1 9 1 1 ,  but  the 
Pickett  Coal  Company  really  ended  in  September,  1910.**  A 
note  of  proposals,  by  Frank  A.  Brown,  who  was  acting  for  Sprague, 
Breed  &  Brown,  is  in  the  collection.  According  to  this  (which 
may  not  have  been  the  plan  finally  adopted),  a  new  corporation 
was  originally  planned,  but  it  was  then  decided  that  Sprague, 
Breed  &  Brown  should  instead  issue  $116,000  additional  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  $140,000  additional  common  stock.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  preferred  stock  was  to  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  wharves,  which  were  about  equal  in  size;  that  of  the  common 
stock  was  to  be  based  on  sales  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
W'oodberry’s  sales  were  below  those  of  Sprague,  Breed  &  Brown. 
The  preferred  stock  was  to  carry  a  cumulative  dividend  at  the 
rate  already  agreed  upon,  but  to  be  without  voting  power.  Wood- 
berry  may  have  felt  that  he  was  receiving  enough  to  see  him 
through  comfortably,  but  when  various  debts  were  paid,  there 
was  httle  enough  to  spare.  However,  his  remaining  years  were  en¬ 
joyable  ones,  and  he  could  look  back  with  pride  on  his  efforts, 
over  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  to  supply  his  home  town’s  needs 
for  fuel,  and  to  keep  alive  the  trade  in  fish. 

Woodberry’s  older  son,  George,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  in  1912,  went  to  work  for  Sprague,  Breed  & 
Brown  that  year.  Cornelius  Brown  became  a  foreman  for  the  same 
concern,  and  he  was  also  a  Beverly  fireman.  George  E.  Pickett 
looked  after  various  properties  (including  Mrs.  Trask’s)  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  Alonzo  O.  Woodbury  worked  in  the  City 
Health  Department.  Sprague,  Breed  &  Brown  became  a  part  of 
New  England  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  1917;  George  Wood- 
berry  worked  for  the  latter  in  the  office  (the  last  few  years  in 
Boston)  until  his  retirement  in  1958.  The  good-will  and  assets  of 
the  last  of  the  old-time  Beverly  coal  companies  (The  John  Gird- 
ler  Co.)  were  taken  over  eventually  by  the  Pickering  Coal  Co.,  of 
Salem.  No  coal  business  is  carried  out  on  the  wharves  along 
Water  Street  now;  and  the  only  Pickett  Coal  buildings  remaining 
are  a  crab  meat  shop  and  adjoining  house  at  the  junction  of  Cabot, 

39.  The  last  advertisement  of  the  business  was  in  the  Beverly  Citizen 
of  September  17,  1910.  For  years  advertisements  of  the  two  competitors, 
Pickett  and  Girdlcr,  appeared  on  the  same  page. 
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Water  and  Front  Streets/®  The  writer  remembers  going  with  his 
grandfather  to  collect  rents  at  the  shop  in  the  1920’s. 

Horace  Woodberry,  Sr.,  continued  active  until  well  into  the 
1930’s.  He  looked  after  certain  rental  property  which  he  had  kept, 
attended  meetings  of  the  three  local  banks  on  whose  boards  he 
served,  and  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Parish  for  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  It  was  a  wrench,  in  the  late  1920’s,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodberry  had  to  give  up  their  home  (which  had  been  her 
father’s)  on  lower  Cabot  Street.  They  were  no  longer  well  enough 
to  care  for  the  property,  and,  since  the  neighborhood  had 
changed,  it  was  later  decided  to  tear  down  the  house.  The  Richard 
Pickett  place  nearby,  which  Mr.  Woodberry  had  acquired  as  a 
young  man,  was  no  longer  in  the  family.  Fortunately,  his  young¬ 
er  son,  Horace,  Jr.,  had  acquired  property  of  his  father’s  on  Loth- 
rop  Street  and  Wilson  Avenue,  overlooking  the  harbor.^^  Here 
Mr.  Woodberry  spent  his  last  days,  walking  about  that  part  of 
town  he  knew  so  well.  Alert,  genial,  well  liked  by  all,  his  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Beverly’s  main  street.  He  died  on  December 
15,  1939,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  with  him  passed  the  last  di¬ 
rect  hnk  with  the  business  started  by  Pickett  and  Edwards  in 
Beverly  in  1827. 

40.  Where  the  upper  wharf  was  is  a  boat  livery,  lobster  pool,  and  sec¬ 
ond-hand  car  lot;  the  lower  wharf  is  part  of  the  storage  area  of  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation,  earlier  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company  property. 

41.  The  house  at  33  Lothrop  Street  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  sea  from  Marblehead;  its  location  is  not  far  from  where  Richard  Pick¬ 
ett’s  house  first  stood.  Horace,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1913  became  New  England  representative  for  a  New  York  City  linen 
concern;  a  sister,  Margaret,  married  Merton  R.  Lovett;  another  sister, 
Abbie,  remained  unmarried.  George  and  Margaret  are  still  living  (both  in 
Beverly),  and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  uncle  and  his  mother  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  business  as  they  remember  it. 


THE  SHIP  PUTNAM 
By  William  B.  Ardiff 

Putnam,  ship,  Danvers,  266  tons,  Danvers  1802,  Reg.  Nov. 

9,  1802.  Samuel  Page,  Danvers,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan 
Robinson,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  owners — 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  master.  Reg.  Fe.  27,  1804. 

Samuel  Page,  Danvers,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Nathan  Robinson,  owners;  John  Carlton,  master.  (In  1806, 
this  ship  was  cut  off  by  the  Malays  in  the  straits  of  Singa¬ 
pore.  Six  men  were  killed,  the  rest  escaping  to  an  English 
brig.)i 

The  story  of  the  Putnam,  like  the  story  of  most  of  the  1758 
ships  that  cleared  from  the  Salem  Customs  House  bet^veen  1800 
and  1810,2  j5  closely  connected  with  the  stor>'  of  the  Salem  mer¬ 
chants.  There  were  in  Salem  and  Danvers  during  this  period  about 
500  men  who  might  be  classed  as  shipowners  or  merchants.  These 
merchants  controlled  most  of  the  capital  about  Salem  during  this 
period.  They  hired  local  craftsmen  to  build  vessels  for  them,  and 
then  sent  their  new  ships  all  over  the  world  to  bring  back  valuable 
cargoes  of  pepper,  tea,  china,  and  ornaments.  The  merchant  who 
was  connected  with  the  Putnam  was  Capt.  Samuel  Page  of  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Samuel  Page  was  born  in  Danvers  in  1753,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  the  Colonel  Page  House,  is  still  standing. 
His  family  was  well  known,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  long 
resided  in  the  area.  The  Pages  had  come  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630  with  John  Winthrop.  The  Andrews,  his  mother’s  family, 
had  come  over  from  England  about  1650.^  Samuel’s  youth  was 
not  spectacular,  but  in  1775  he  began  to  make  a  name  for  him¬ 
self.  When  the  English  attacked  the  Americans  at  Lexington, 
Samuel  Page  was  one  of  the  “minutemen”  who  answered  the  call. 
At  the  battle  in  Lexington  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  company 
of  his  father.  Colonel  Jeremiah  Page.  After  this  he  rose  in  rank 
rapidly.  On  May  14,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  ist  Lieuten¬ 
ant;  and  April  2,  1776,  he  became  a  captain  in  a  local  regiment. 

1.  Ship  Register,  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 

2.  J.  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies  (Boston,  1947),  p.  429. 

3.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  “Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  His  Vessels,”  Danvers 
Historical  Collections  XI  (1923),  92-98. 
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During  the  war  he  participated  in  several  of  the  major  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  addition  to  Lexington  he  saw  action  in  the  battles  at 
Monmouth  and  Stoney  Point.  He  accompanied  Washington  across 
the  Delaware,  and  during  the  winter  of  1777  he  proved  his  hard¬ 
iness  by  remaining  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  member  of  VV'ashington’s 
army. 

Captain  Page’s  character  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  more  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  his  actions  in  battle: 

He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1779,  and  with  his  company, 
was  in  the  advance  when  the  gallant  Wayne  stormed  Stoney 
Point.  We  have  heard  him  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  battle,  particularly  the  unwillingness  of  the  soldiers  to 
conform  to  the  order  to  remove  their  muskets,  and  trust  to 
their  bayonets.  They  were  commanded  to  observe  the  strict¬ 
est  silence,  and  told  should  any  attempt  to  fire,  he  would 
be  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  officer  nearest  him. 
Captain  Page  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  officers  were 
fully  aware  of  the  hazard  that  attended  this  enterprise  of 
the  intrepid  Gen.  Wayne,  and  that  the  men  evinced  by  their 
determined  but  pallid  countenances  [accomplished]  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  duties  they  were  ordered  to  perform, 
deprived  as  they  were  of  the  use  of  ammunition. 

After  the  end  of  hostilities.  Page  returned  to  Danvers  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Rebecca  Putnam  of  Sterling,  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1778  following  a  romantic  war-time 
correspondence.  They  moved  into  a  house  in  the  section  of  town 
now  called  Danversport,  on  which  site  the  Calvin  Putnam  Lumber 
Company  now  stands.  Here  he  estahhshed  himself  as  a  merchant, 
building  a  long  wharf  for  his  vessels  and  a  warehouse  to  store  his 
supplies.  Gradually,  also,  he  acquired  a  small  fleet,  and  by  1800 
he  had  full  ownership  of  about  ten  vessels,  mostly  schooners  un¬ 
der  ten  tons  which  were  used  for  fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks  and 
trading  with  the  West  Indies. 

Page’s  financial  success  grew  as  his  fleet  expanded.  In  his  latter 
years  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
town;  a  quick  glance  at  his  achievements  shows  why  he  was  called 
the  "squire.”  He  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Iron  Works, 
a  director  of  the  Salem  Iron  Works,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Mills 
(Danversport)  Library,  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society, 

4.  “Journal  of  Capt.  Samuel  Page,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
IV  (December  1862),  241. 
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a  member  of  the  First  Church  of  Danvers,  a  selectman  for  nine 
years,  a  member  of  the  General  Court  for  ten  years,  in  addition 
to  his  mercantile  activities.  On  his  death  he  left  an  estate  of 
$36,077.95,  and  had  it  not  been  for  several  marine  tragedies, 
the  figure  would  have  been  at  least  doubled.  Two  of  his  vessels 
were  confiscated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  he  also  lost  his 
share  of  the  Putnam  when  it  was  taken  hy  pirates  in  1805.® 

Before  1801  Page  had  concentrated  on  smaller  vessels  for  local 
trade,  but  with  the  launching  of  the  Putnam,  named  for  his  wife’s 
family,  he  apparently  decided  to  enter  the  Far  Eastern  trade  more 
actively. 

The  sole  ownership  of  a  ship  with  a  tonnage  over  150  was  a 
much  greater  responsibility.  In  1801,  however.  Page  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  266-ton  vessel  on  his  property  in  Danverspwrt. 
A  copy  of  the  items  mentioned  on  the  bills  give  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  materials  used  in  a  ship  of  this  era  and  the  method  of  build¬ 
ing. 

The  first  bill  that  Page  received  on  the  Putnam  was  for  heavy 
material  with  which  to  make  the  ship’s  frame  and  form.  'This  bill, 
dated  November  14,  1801,  from  Humphrey  Hook  was  for  the 
following  items:  wrought  iron  of  the  ship — ^bolts,  ring  bolts,  sett 
bolts  one  winch,  bolts,  spikes,  deck  nails,  hatch  nails,  chains, 
chain  holts,  chain  plates,  rearming  irons,  rudder  irons,  rudder 
nails,  deck  joint,  channel  rails,  top-mast  dead  eye  strap,  chain 
bolts,  hook  and  thimbles,  punch-irons,  eye  holts,  anchor  hoops, 
thimbles,  bolts,  bolts  and  eyes,  ring  bolts,  hook,  block  strap,  hatch 
bars  and  bolts,  chip  hook,  hoop,  hatch  rings,  wedges,  hinges, 
plates,  dufftails,  pump  gear,  rivets  and  bolts,  sheathing  irons,  ring 
holts,  cat  block  strap,  bolts  for  the  stage,  staples.  These  items 
amounted  to  £i82.i5d. los.  Other  items  on  the  list  were  windlass 
work  gurgeons,  hoop  staples,  Paul  hinges,  Paul  and  eyes,  bolt 
and  eyes,  Paul  plates,  forelocks  and  rings,  button,  8  rivets,  18 
hasps  and  staples,  2  coal  chisels,  6  punches,  20  doggs,  2  travel¬ 
lers,  4  staples,  2  hoops,  thimbles,  and  10  augers.  The  total  of 
all  these  goods  was  £2oo.i8d. los  or  $677.51. 

The  bill  for  the  timber  did  not  arrive  until  October,  1802, 
accounting  for  most  of  the  wood  that  went  into  the  vessel.  The 
items  listed  were:  white  oak  this  stuff  at  32  feet,  white  oak  i 


5.  Tapley,  “Page,”  92-98. 
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inch  thick  at  1 1  feet,  oak  4  inch  stuff  at  5  feet,  timber  for  rails 
at  10  feet,  2V^  pine  plank  at  28  feet,  stuff  for  stonhels,  oak  at  20 
feet,  pine  for  rails,  pine  planks  for  whole,  for  the  top  mast,  6 
feet  of  white  oak  stuff  jice  for  the  hole  in  length,  142  feet  virgin 
timber,  2^^  pine  plank,  oak  jice,  pine  plank,  pine  plank  oak 
boards  iii  feet,  oak  plank  196  feet,  pine  plank  162  feet,  oak 
jice  60  feet,  pine  plank  79  feet.  Total:  $74.16. 

To  bind  the  wood  together  certain  hardware  supplies  were 
necessary.  On  May  13,  1802,  Captain  Page  received  a  bill  from 
Page  and  Ropes  for  the  following  items:  2  barrels  of  tar,  2  barrels 
of  pitch,  mop  yarn,  2m.  nails,  im.  nails,  drawing  nails,  2  buck¬ 
ets,  bar  flat  and  square  iron,  nails,  2  lock’s  hopp’d  buckets,  lead, 
barrel  of  tar,  2  scrapers,  75  pounds  of  sheet  lead,  barrel  of  tar, 
brass  H  hinges,  brass  hinges,  brass  screws,  pins,  double  padlock, 
brass  case  lock,  brass  screw  and  nails,  i  gallon  of  rum,  nails,  an¬ 
other  gallon  of  rum,  barrel  of  turpentine,  more  rum,  brads.  Japp’d 
boom,  ensign,  jack,  i  pendant.  Total:  $329.23. 

The  last  items  need  to  complete  the  vessel  after  the  hull  had 
been  constructed  were  the  spars  and  sails.  In  October,  1802,  Capt. 
Page  received  a  bill  from  Hawkes  and  Babbidge  for  such  necessi¬ 
ties,  as  follows:  a  set  of  masts  and  spars,  19!/^  foot  dory  boat, 
16  foot  yawl,  2  square  topmasts,  i  spare  jib  boom,  i  spare  swing¬ 
ing  boom,  I  spare  top  gallant  mast,  i  spare  topsail,  nails  for  tops. 
The  total  cost  for  these  items  was  $396.45. 

Labor  was  also  a  factor  in  building  of  a  ship.  The  shipbuilders 
of  Salem  were  expert  craftsmen  and  important  members  of  the 
maritime  community,  but  despite  their  skill  only  a  few  were 
wealthy.  While  the  exceptional  builders  like  Retire  Beckett,  Enos 
Briggs,  and  Ebenezer  Mann  owned  large  shipyards,  the  greater 
part  hired  out  as  laborers  to  merchants  who  were  undertaking  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of  their  vessels.  Such  was  the 
case  here.  Captain  Page  had  hired  two  of  the  most  skilled  ship 
carpenters  from  Danvers,  Benjamin  Kent  and  James  Carr,  Jr.,  to 
do  the  majority  of  the  work  for  the  Putnam.  The  bill  from  Carr 
and  Kent  was  presented  on  October  13,  1802,  for  the  following 
labor:  sheathing  the  said  ship  under  the  bend,  measuring  205 
tons.  The  bill  amounted  to  $170.84,  but  an  adjustment  was  made 
for  advances. 

As  was  common  among  laborers  at  that  time,  Kent  and  Carr 
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liked  to  have  a  supply  of  rum  on  the  job.  Samuel  Page  met  their 
demands  by  purchasing  rum  from  his  brother  John,  and  Page  and 
Ropes.  The  amount  they  used,  however,  was  deducted  from  their 
total  pay  at  the  rate  of  $.90  a  gallon.  Having  given  Kent  and 
Carr  4 1  gallons  during  the  duration  of  their  employment.  Captain 
Page  deducted  $37.00  from  their  $170.84;  the  balance  of  the 
bill  amounted  to  $133.84. 

Page  hired  Joseph  W'igging  of  Salem  to  do  some  of  the  rigging 
work  of  his  vessel.  Wigging’s  bill  dated  November  9,  1802,  cov¬ 
ered  the  following  jobs:  cutting  3  martins,  cutting  4  martins  in 
the  top  sail  yard,  cutting  2  martins  in  the  lower  sail  yard,  2  quar¬ 
ter  blocks,  3  Burtom  blocks,  4  single  block,  13  single  blocks,  6 
double  blocks,  4  single  blocks,  18  single  blocks,  cutting  4  mort¬ 
ices  in  davit  and  4  sheaths,  2  double  blocks  for  davit,  14  spare 
seaves,  i  set  of  pump  boxes,  i  pump  break,  6  dozen  leading 
trunks,  2  dozen  block  pins,  2  double  taile  blocks  14  inches,  2 
siston  blocks,  1  purchasing  hand  spike,  cutting  3  mortices  in  the 
top  of  the  mast,  cutting  3  mortices  in  the  jibb  boom,  cutting  mor¬ 
tices  in  gallant  mast,  30  single  blocks  for  gun  tailes,  6  double 
blocks  for  gun  tailes,  12  gun  hand  spikes.  The  cost  of  this  labor 
amounted  to  $51.24. 

Page  also  hired  other  laborers  for  less  important  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  Putnam  for  the  sea.  A  bill  of  November,  1802,  sums 
up  these  miscellaneous  expenses;  William  Elliot  $11.25 
Andrew  Elliot  $11.25  carting  9  loads  of  ballast  to  the  ship, 
and  about  $4  to  Nathaniel  Friend  for  carting  32  loads  of  ballast.^ 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  vessel  had  been  nearly  completed. 
It  then  measured  87^7"  in  length,  26' j"  at  the  bow,  i3'3i/4"  in 
depth,  and  266  tons.  Special  characteristics  of  the  ship  were: 
two  decks,  three  masts,  a  square  stem,  no  gallies  and  no  figure¬ 
head.  Captain  Page’s  new  vessel  was  completed.^ 

Some  time  during  September  Samuel  Page  decided  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  full  financial  resp>onsibility  of  this  vessel,  and  he  took 
in  partners,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan  Robinson,  and  Nathaniel 
Bowditch.  Page’s  share  of  the  partnership  was  twenty-five  percent, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  other  shares  were  equal. 

6.  All  items  on  the  preceding  bills  are  taken  from  abstracts  of  the  Fowler 
Papers  by  Harriet  Tapley,  Danvers  Historical  Collections,  XVI  (1928), 
37-4 1- 

7.  Files  of  Peabody  Museum. 
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Abel  Lawrence,  son  of  Abel  and  Mary  Lawrence,  was  born  in 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1754.  He  was  apparently  brought  up 
in  Groton,  but  moved  to  Salem  after  marrying  Abigail  Page  of 
that  town.  Although  Abigail  was  a  second  or  third  cousin  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Page,  the  connection  between  the  families  seems  remote,  and 
it  was  probably  not  the  reason  for  the  partnership.® 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Salem,  Lawrence  went  into  the  distilling 
business,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  The  obituary  which 
appeared  shortly  after  his  death  in  the  Salem  Register  of  Decern-  * 

ber  7,  1822,  reads  as  follows:  “Captain  Lawrence,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  generous  heart,  upright-minded,  social  disposition,  and 
pleasant  department,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  various  respx)nsible  trusts,  civil  and  military,  and  general  esteem 
and  resp)ect.”* 

Some  of  the  positions  he  held  were  master  of  the  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  in  1803,  a  member  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem,  a 
supporter  of  the  warship  Essex,  which  was  contributed  by  the 
Salem  merchants  to  fight  the  French  in  1799,  and  the  fourth 
Captain  of  the  Salem  Cadets.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he  acted  as 
an  escort  at  the  memorial  services  for  George  Washington. 

In  addition  to  his  distilling  business  he  invested  in  other  un-  1 

dertakings.  Duncan  PhiUips  described  him  as  one  of  the  men  who 
“did  not  hesitate  to  run  small  risks  for  the  sake  of  making  a  prof¬ 
it.”^®  It  is  known  that  he  owned  shares  in  many  vessels,  but  the 
exact  number  is  difficult  to  determine.  Thus,  in  1802  Lawrence 
bought  a  spieculative  interest  in  Samuel  Page’s  ship  Putnam. 

Much  less  is  known  about  Nathan  Robinson,  and  therefore  his 
motives  for  investing  in  the  Putnam  are  more  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Robinson  was  born  in  Boxford,  in  1770,  the  son  of  John 
and  Rebecca  Robinson. “  His  family  were  farmers,  but  he  had  no 
interest  in  following  the  plough.  Instead,  he  moved  to  Salem,  and 
hy  1802  he  had  become  well  established  in  the  city. 

Although  his  first  ventures  are  unknown,  he  did  achieve  a  great 
measure  of  success  while  quite  young.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 

8.  “Marriages  in  Salem  .  .  .  1779-1814,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections  XIX  (April  1882),  117. 

9.  W.  Leavitt,  “History  of  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons,”  EIHC  III 
(April  1861),  122. 

10.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

1 1.  Vital  Records  of  Boxford  to  1850,  p.  81. 
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fact  in  1808  he  was  able  to  build  himself  a  large  home  at  10 
Chestnut  Street.  The  lot  upon  which  he  built  had  been  ad¬ 
vertised  a  few'  years  earlier,  apparently  a  rather  expensive  piece  of 
real  estate  for  that  time.^- 

During  Robinson’s  early  years  there  is  some  evidence  that  he 
had  held  some  real  estate.  In  later  years,  however,  his  investments 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  buying  shares  of  ships,  perhaps  as 
many  as  twenty,  although  he  probably  never  owned  a  ship  out¬ 
right.  He  was  also  interested  in  one  of  two  Newburyport  vessels 
and  perhaps  his  interests  went  even  farther  afield.  Profits  on  his 
real  estate  and  maritime  holdings  seem  to  have  been  his  whole 
source  of  income;  hence  his  interest  in  the  Putnam  may  have 
been  a  little  more  serious  and  a  little  less  speculative  than  that  of 
Lawrence. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  the  third  investor  in  Samuel  Page’s 
Putnam.  Bowditch  had  already  achieved  local  recognition  as  a 
mathematician  and  author  of  The  Practical  Navigator,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Putnam  was  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  stars  and  mathematical  charts.  Born  in  Salem  in  1773 
to  Habakkuk  and  Mary  Bowditch,  Nathaniel’s  family  moved  to 
Danvers  when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  Although  the  Bowditchs 
had  been  a  highly  respected  and  wealthy  family  in  Salem  for 
many  years,  Nathaniel’s  was  not  the  financially  successful  branch. 

His  father  was  always  shifting  jobs,  frequently  unemployed, 
and  Nathaniel’s  formal  education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He 
went  to  school  until  he  was  ten,  at  which  time  he  went  to  work 
in  his  father’s  cooper  shop.  At  twelve  he  w'as  apprenticed  to  a 
firm  of  ship  chandlers  in  Salem  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
further  his  own  education.^® 

Bowditch  read  constantly  during  his  spare  hours,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  he  was  caught  reading  when  he  should  have  been  paying 
attention  to  his  duties.  His  interest  in  learning  and  obvious  prom¬ 
ise  won  him  the  support  of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Prince,  the  two 
most  prominent  ministers  of  the  city.  The  Hon.  Nathan  Reed 
helped  him  also  by  giving  him  access  to  his  large  personal  library 
which  contained  several  scientific  works,  and  Nathaniel  learned 

12.  R.  H.  Wiswall,  "Notes  on  the  Building  of  Chestnut  Street,”  EIHC 
LXV  (July  1939).  lis¬ 
ts.  “Catalog  of  Portraits  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,"  EIHC 
LXXIII  (April  1937),  184-185. 
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both  French  and  Spanish  in  order  to  read  some  of  them.  To  Bow- 
ditch,  however,  the  chief  problem  was  acquiring  material  to  study. 

In  1794  an  oportunity  to  put  his  scientific  talents  to  work  ap¬ 
peared  wh;n  Salem  hired  Bowditch  to  prepare  the  survey  of  the 
town  required  by  recent  state  laws.  The  next  year  the  young  math¬ 
ematician  was  employed  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  help  Captain 
Henry  Prince  on  a  voyage  to  the  Far  East.” 

By  1801  Bowditch  had  sailed  on  four  voyages,  on  each  of  which 
he  had  made  extensive  notes  and  observations.  It  was  probably  to 
further  these  studies  that  Bowditch  bought  a  share  of  Samuel 
Page’s  Putnam  and  that  he  served  as  master  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

The  question  of  financial  backing  had  been  settled,  but  there 
were  still  a  few  details  with  which  to  cope  before  the  Putnam  left 
port.  One  was  getting  a  crew.  Unfortunately  the  crew  lists  for  the 
Putnam  have  not  been  preserved;  nevertheless,  a  good  idea  of  the 
type  of  men  employed  by  Captain  Bowditch  can  be  gained  from 
the  hsts  of  other  Salem  ships.  There  were  probably  about  fifteen 
men  employed  on  the  vessel,  and  these  were  mostly  youths  from 
Salem  and  smaller  towns  all  over  northern  New  England,  seek¬ 
ing  adventure  or  release  from  their  families’  orthodox  Calvinism. 

Another  detail  was  the  procurement  of  provisions  for  the  crew 
and  equipment.  By  October  12,  1802,  this  had  been  done,  and 
Captain  Page  received  a  bill  from  his  brother  John  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  supplies:  i  pint  of  brandy,  i  quart  of  rum,  i  padlock,  i 
quart  of  rum,  nails,  pump  nails,  clapper  nails,  padlocks,  pump 
nails,  2  quarts  of  brandy,  7  lbs.  of  fish,  bread,  i  quart  of  gin, 
twine,  I  quart  of  gin,  bread,  nails,  clouts,  nails,  needles,  nails, 
marking  irons,  padlocks,  2  flour  barrels,  hinges,  padlock,  clapper 
nails,  I /5  of  brandy,  turn  saw,  whipping  twine,  tin  lanthorn, 
speaking  trumpet,  4  paint  brushes,  tar  brushes,  6  cod  hooks,  1 2 
small  cod  hooks,  scrapers,  iron  shovels,  6  half-hour  glasses,  4  log 
glasses,  clapper  nails,  draw  nails,  4  dozen  needles,  palms,  i  barrel 
of  pitch,  papers,  binnicle  lamp,  wick  yarn,  candlesticks,  mop  yarn, 
a  pair  of  bellows,  frying  pan,  tea  kettle,  6  wooden  bowls,  cedar 
buckets,  draw  buckets,  coffee  mill,  ladle  and  felsh  fork,  coffee  pot, 
tea  pot,  6  dishes,  3  dozen  plates,  6  quart  mugs,  6  pint  mugs,  3 
pitchers,  3  dozen  coffee  cups  and  saucers,  dozen  tea  cups,  2 
pair  of  decanters,  3  dozen  tumblers,  cans,  2  case  knives  and  forks, 

14.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Memorial  (Boston,  186;),  pp.  1-24. 
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I  dozen  spoons,  2  lbs.  of  pepper.  1  tunnel  measure,  2  lbs.  of  rice, 
sugar,  6  lbs.  of  chocolate,  1 2  lbs.  of  tea,  i  lb.  of  mustard,  6  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  10  barrels,  tierce,  chisels,  hammers,  top  moll  saw, 
planes,  gimbles,  2  compasses,  saw  set,  files,  rasp,  drawing  knife, 
chalk,  grindstone,  large  gimblet,  plane  irons,  2  augers,  gauges, 

I  carpenter’s  rule,  lares,  bars,  hanks,  mast  hoops,  sugar,  27!^ 
gallons  of  oil,  10  bushels  of  barley.  The  whole  bill  amounted  to 
£86.6d.3S.  of  which  Captain  Page  paid  E21.10d.5s.,  and  his 
partners  paid  the  rest.^® 

These  supplies  were  not  intended  to  be  adequate  for  a  year¬ 
long  voyage.  The  purchases  of  fishing  equipment  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  expected  to  live  off  the  sea  as  much  as 
possible.  The  merchants.  Page,  Robinson,  and  Lawrence,  were 
primarily  interested  in  profits,  and  they  would  not  be  expected  to 
fill  the  ship  with  supplies.  Supplementary  provisions  would  be 
purchased  as  needed  at  various  ports-of-call. 

On  November  9,  1802,  the  ship  was  moved  from  Page’s  proper¬ 
ty  to  Captain  Hill’s  wharf  in  Beverly,  where  it  was  officially  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Beverly  customs  official.  The  passport  was  procured 
a  few  days  later  on  November  18,  made  out  to  Captain  Bowditch 
for  the  ship  Putnam  which  carried  no  cargo  other  than  specie 
and  stores.^* 

The  last  detail  to  be  attended  was  that  of  insurance.  The  own¬ 
ers  bore  some  of  the  risks  of  the  venture,  while  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  a  complete  loss.  The  ship  plus  its  cargo  was  worth 
about  $50,000.  The  owners  took  out  at  least  two  policies  cover¬ 
ing  part  of  the  total  value.  The  first,  issued  by  the  Salem  Marine 
Insurance  Company  on  November  20,  1802,  insured  both  the 
ship  and  its  cargo  for  $8800  at  a  cost  of  $600.”  A  second  policy 
was  taken  out  on  December  15,  1802. 

The  ship  was  insured  through  William  Gray  for  $10,000, 
(sic]  $3000  being  on  the  ship  and  $6000  on  the  cargo 
from  Salem  to  Sumatra  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from 
thence  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Europe,  where  of  is  master  for  this  present  voy¬ 
age  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  premium  paid  was  $700.  The 
vessel  was  valued  at  $12,000.  Liberty  was  granted  for  her  to 

1 5.  See  Note  6. 

16.  Bowditch  Catalogue,  *26. 

17.  Ibid.,  $27. 
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go  to  one  or  more  ports  in  Sumatra  one  or  more  times  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  first  cargo;  also  to  go  one  or  more 
times  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  one  or  more 
ports  for  the  purposes  of  trading,  paying  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  of  one  per  cent  for  every  port  to  which  she  went.^* 

Finally  the  cargo  was  placed  on  board.  The  bill  of  lading,  dated 
November  18,  1802,  read  as  follows:  “Forty  thousand  dollars,  the 
property  of  Samuel  Page,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan  Robinson,  and 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  shipped  in  the  ship  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  master,  bound  for  Sumatra  and  Manila,  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch.”^*  The  Putnam  was  ready  to  embark  on  her  maiden 
voyage  on  the  first  good  sailing  day. 

On  November  21,  1802,  Captain  Bowditch  and  the  Putnam 
left  for  Sumatra:  “At  i  P.M.  came  to  sail  from  Captain  Hill’s 
wharf  in  Beverly,  at  2  passed  Baker’s  Island  lights,  fine  breeze 
and  pleasant.  About  sunset  it  fell  calm,  at  9  a  breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  S.E.  At  10  Cape  Ann  bore  NVVN  dist.  31^  leagues 
from  which  I  take  my  departure  being  in  lat.  42  40’N,  long.  70 
38’\V,  west  of  Greewnich.’’2° 

The  first  destination  of  the  ship  was  Cape  Verde.  Weather  was 
excellent  the  first  three  days.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
however,  squalls  and  rain  were  reported.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
squall  Bowditch,  who  was  often  preoccupied  with  scientific  prob¬ 
lems,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck.  The  storm  became  worse, 
but  none  of  his  crew  dared  to  interrupt  the  captain.  Finally  the 
situation  became  critical,  and  the  mate  boldly  disturbed  the  cap¬ 
tain  from  his  deep  thought.  Immediately  he  started  to  give  orders, 
and  the  danger  soon  passed.  But  Bowditch  made  it  clear  that  in 
the  future  his  first  and  second  officers  should  handle  all  such 
events  without  his  orders.  His  primary  purpose  for  undertaking 
the  journey  was  to  further  his  mathematical  study.  Unless  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  dangerous  and  could  not  be  handled  by  the  other 
officers,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted.^* 

From  then  until  December  4th  the  weather  was  good  save  a 
couple  of  small  squalls,  the  winds  were  excellent  for  sailing,  and 

18.  See  Note  6. 

19.  Bowditch  Catalogue,  S28. 

20.  N.  Bowditch,  Log  of  the  Putnam. 

21.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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the  Putnam  averaged  about  loo  miles  a  day.  During  this  time 
Bowditch  kept  himself  busy  by  taking  notes  on  time  and  position 
which  were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  other  captains  of 
the  period.  The  crew  handled  the  ship,  and  with  the  aid  of  strong 
winds  they  averaged  150  miles  a  day,  reaching  Cape  Verde  on 
the  8th. 

As  they  continued  toward  the  equator  light  winds  reduced  the 
average  daily  run  to  fifty  miles,  with  a  low  of  twelve  miles  re¬ 
ported  on  December  i8th.  At  this  time  Bowditch  made  more 
lunar  observations,  such  as  the  one  recorded: 

1  had  two  excellent  lunar  observations  though  the  distance 
was  great  yet  being  moderate  with  the  telescope.  The  watch 
going  irregularly  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  I  did  not  there¬ 
fore  trust  it  but  took  altitudes  at  the  time  for  regulating  it. 

The  observation  by  the  sextant  [now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Peabody  Museum]  only  differs  3  miles  from  that  by  the 
circle.  1  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  say  that  our  long,  at 
noon  was  25  45'  which  I  warrant  to  be  within  10'  or  12'  of 
the  truth. 

These  observations  Bowditch  took  with  his  equipment  whenever 
weather  permitted.  The  purpose  was  to  check  on  his  reading  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  number  of  these  indicates  that 
he  wanted  to  be  as  exact  as  possible. 

On  December  28th,  the  Putnam  crossed  the  equator  at  26  \V. 
longitude,  and  then  Bowditch  headed  toward  Trinidad  in  the 
southern  Atlantic.  The  next  week  the  vessel  made  excellent  speed 
toward  the  island.  During  this  time  Captain  White  of  Salem  was 
spoken,  and  for  a  few  days  the  vessels  travelled  together.  On 
January  7,  1803,  the  ship  passed  Trinidad  and  headed  toward 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Because  the  weather  continued  excellent  as  the  Putnam  passed 
the  islands  of  Tristan  d’  Acunba,  Nightingale,  and  Inaccessible, 
Bowditch  was  able  to  make  detailed  charts  with  his  "true”  course 
through  them.  In  moderate  weather  the  Putnam  travelled  at  about 
ninety  miles  a  day  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 
reached  on  February  1 3th. 

Two  days  later  the  ship  passed  Cape  Lagullas  and  set  out  to¬ 
ward  St.  Paul’s  Island.  The  winds  were  fairly  strong  the  next 
week  and  they  averaged  about  1 00  miles  a  day  except  on  February 
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25  when  conditions  seemed  to  be  exceptionally  bad.  These  strong 
winds  continued  until  March  3rd,  the  usual  entry  in  the  log 
for  this  period  being  "cloudy,  squally  and  foggy.”  The  weather  the 
next  week  was  generally  more  moderate,  however,  and  it  was  un¬ 
der  these  latter  conditions  that  Bowditch  approached  St.  Paul’s, 
at  which  time  he  made  a  lunar  observation  of  the  island’s  posi¬ 
tion: 

As  I  knew  by  experience  that  my  watch  was  liable  to  go  ir¬ 
regularly,  I  at  short  intervals  observed  proper  altitudes  to 
regulate  here,  the  adjoined  table  will  show  the  rate  of  here 
going,  and  by  proportioning  for  a  time  falling  in  the  interval 
of  two  numbers,  found  its  error  at  time  of  taking  lunar  ob¬ 
servation,  given  in  last  page.  By  means  of  the  last  two  regu¬ 
lations  I  found  the  time  error  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

Under  these  difficult  conditions  Bowditch  determined  the  position 
as  accurately  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators. 

From  this  point  until  late  in  April  the  log  was  not  well  kept. 
Weather  seems  to  have  been  fairly  good,  although  squalls  were 
common.  The  distance  averaged  140  to  1 50  miles  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  but  it  decreased  steadily  until  April  20th  when  70 
miles  a  day  was  most  common.  The  fact  that  Bowditch ’s  notes 
were  so  scanty  during  this  period  indicates  that  he  either  gave 
more  time  to  his  responsibihties  as  master  or  that  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  studying.  The  latter  is  more  likely  true  since  he  had  taken 
several  scientific  books. 

On  April  21,  1803,  the  Putnam  passed  Nog  Island,  but  the 
captain  could  not  record  much  information  about  it  because  of 
“squally,  rainy,  very  thick  disagreeable  weather.”  Since  he  wanted 
to  collect  data  that  other  navigators  could  use  to  advantage,  he 
was  doubly  concerned  about  such  weather.  Then  on  the  27th  the 
ship  passed  the  Cocoa  Islands.  In  a  day  of  "pleasant  clear  weather” 
Bowditch  took  extensive  notes  concerning  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  islands,  taking  five  different  sets  of  lunar  observations.  Each 
sight  was  quite  accurate,  the  five  figures  being  95°  20',  95®  17', 
95®  ^5'.  95®  and  95°  3'. 

On  May  2nd  Bowditch  sighted  a  port  which  proved  to  be  Soo- 
soo  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  Putnam  finally  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a  nearby  river  in  company  with  a  ship  commanded  by 
Captain  Ward.  The  next  day  Bowditch  “went  in  the  [long]  boat 
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with  four  hands  to  Pubo  Pingh  to  see  Captain  Ward.  He  [Ward] 
wanted  about  750  peculs  [of  pepper]  having  taken  in  1500  in 
23  days,  he  took  in  150  on  that  day,  when  I  left  him  he  wanted 
only  600  to  complete  his  cargo.” 

Bowditch  became  impatient  and  started  looking  up  and  down 
the  coast  for  pepper.  In  his  travels  he  saw  other  Salem  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Captain  Silsbee  and  Captain  Carnes,  doing  the  same 
thing.  Unable  to  find  pepper  elsewhere,  he  finally  landed  at  Soo- 
soo  on  May  4,  1803,  where  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
see  the  Rajah.  The  next  day  he  tried  Pulo  Caya,  northwest  of 
Soosoo,  but  here  again  he  was  unable  to  contract.  He  wanted  500 
peculs,  whereas  the  Rajah  would  offer  no  more  than  350. 

On  May  9th,  after  a  week  of  searching,  Bowditch  finally  began 
to  take  his  first  pepper  aboard.  Captain  Ward  had  completed  his 
cargo  and  left  his  advantage  to  Bowditch;  nevertheless,  delivery 
proved  very  slow.  The  Datoo  had  promised  to  deliver  at  the  rate 
of  300  peculs  a  day,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Bowditch  waited  many 
days,  receiving  cargo  irregularly  at  the  Datoo’s  grace.  On  July 
1 8th,  Bowditch  reported  in  the  log  that  the  demand  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  available  supply. 

During  this  time  he  had  made  several  extensive  notes  describing 
Sumatra  and  the  Sumatra  trade.  Since  the  Putnam  was  essentiaUy 
a  pepper  ship,  this  description  is  of  great  value,  colored  by  the 
fact  that  Bowditch  was  not  very  successful  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives: 

There  are  several  native  ports  in  N.W.  Coast  of  Sumatra 
where  the  Americans  trade  for  pepper,  vis.  Analaboo,  Soosoo, 
Tangar-Tangar,  North  Tally-Pow,  Mingin,  Labnan,  Nadje, 
Muckie,  South  Tally-Pow,  several  smaller  ports,  including 
about  20  or  thirty  leagues  of  coast. 

On  arrival  at  any  of  these  ports,  you  contract  with  the 
Datoo  for  the  pepper,  and  fix  the  price.  If  more  than  one 
vessel  is  at  the  port,  the  pepper  which  comes  daily  to  the 
scales  is  shared  between  them,  as  they  agree;  [or]  they  take 
it  day  and  day  alternately.  Sometimes  the  Datoo  contracts 
to  load  one  vessel  before  any  other  is  allowed  to  take  any; 
and  he  holds  to  this  agreement  as  long  as  he  finds  it  is  for 
his  interest  to  do  so,  and  no  longer;  for  a  handsome  present, 
or  an  increase  of  the  price  the  Datoo  will  prevent  the  pepper 
from  being  bought  for  several  days;  and  the  person  who 
made  the  agreement  must  either  put  the  part  or  else  add  an 
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additional  price.  The  price  in  1803  was  from  10  to  ii  dol¬ 
lars  per  pecul:  in  former  years  it  had  been  as  low  as  8,  but 
the  demand  for  it  had  men  raise  the  price;  there  being  near 
30  sails  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast. 

The  pepper  season  commences  in  January,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  gather  the  small  pepper  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines;  in 
Klarch,  April,  and  May  is  the  height  of  the  crop.  The  best 
pepper  grows  at  the  top  of  the  vines  and  is  gathered  the 
last,  it  is  larger  and  more  solid  than  that  gathered  at  an 
earlier  period.  Some  suppose  that  the  pepper  is  all  gathered 
in  May,  but  1  was  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  July  and  found 
at  the  top  of  the  vines  large  quantities  which  would  be  ripe 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  young  crop  was  in  considerable  sup- 
ly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines.  Some  calculate  on  two  crops, 
but  from  the  best  information  I  could  perceive  there  is  only 
one. 

The  pepper  is  generally  weighed  by  American  scales  and 
weights.  It  is  sold  by  the  pecul  of  100  cattres  equal  to  133 
I  /3  American  pounds.  What  is  weighed  in  the  day  is  payed 
for  in  the  evening,  they  being  unwilling  to  trust  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  hands  of  those  they  deal  with  and  they  ou^t  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  not  being  prudent 
to  pay  in  advance  to  the  Datoo,  as  it  would  often  become 
difficult  to  get  either  pepper  or  money  of  him  again. 

Dollars  are  the  current  coin,  but  they  do  not  take  halves 
or  quarters.  They  have  a  copper  coin  (which  I  believe  is 
brought  from  Bengal,  or  else  from  Prince  of  Wales  Is.)  it  is 
called  pang  or  pice,  about  equal  in  weight  to  a  half  cent.  W'e 
could  not  obtain  more  than  80  of  these  for  a  dollar,  at  Tally- 
Pow,  though  at  Muckie  they  gave  120,  and  at  the  other 
places  100.  They  are  fond  of  gold  dust  and  will  give  dollars 
for  it,  the  rate  being  about  i3V^  to  i. 

The  most  northern  part  at  which  the  American  trade  is 
Analaboo.  According  to  Capt.  Carnes  it  is  in  about  4  10'  N. 
It  exports  in  1803  were  1000  pecules  of  pepper. 

The  next  port  of  note  to  the  Southward  is  Soosoo.  It  lies  in 
3  42'  North  Latitude,  and  the  exports  in  1803  were  18,000 
peculs  of  pepper. 

About  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Soosoo  is  Tangar-Tangar.  It  lies 
in  3  38'  North  Latitude,  the  exports  from  this  port  in 
1803  were  15  pecules  of  pepper,  W  as  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Datoo  of  Tally-Pow,  large  quantities  were 
brought  from  it  to  the  latter  place  in  their  small  craft. 

North  Tally-Pow  lies  in  latitude  of  3  36'  N.  and  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  96  56'  E.,  the  exports  in  1803  were  5600  peculs 
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of  pepper.  This  place  is  about  2  miles  to  the  southward  and 
eastw  ard  of  Tangar-Tangar. 

About  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Tangar-Tangar  is  Min- 
gin  in  3  35'  N.  Exports  in  1803  were  6000  peculs  of 
pepper.  The  landing  at  Mingin  is  difficult. 

The  next  port  of  note  is  Labnan-Nadje  is  about  3  32'  N. 

The  exports  in  1803  were  8000  peculs  of  pepper. 

To  the  southward  of  eastward  of  Labnan-Nadje  lies  Muck- 
ie  in  3  28'  N.  (as  determined  by  William  Burchmere).  Its 
exports  in  1803  were  10,000  peculs  of  pepper.  This  part 
and  Soosoo  are  the  most  noted  places  on  the  coast. 

From  South  Tally-Pow  the  exports  were  3500  peculs  of 
pepper  in  1803,  and  the  exports  from  Dira  were  1200.  I  do 
not  know  the  latitudes  of  these  hvo  latter  places. 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  of  the  natives  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  pretty  well  so  that  is  no  difficulty  in  making  your  con¬ 
tracts  or  doing  your  business  with  them.^^ 

By  recording  down  these  observations,  Bowditch  was  making 
a  valuable  contribution  to  navigation,  but  his  cargo  was  coming 
in  so  slowly  that  he  was  wasting  his  time.  Finally  on  July  19, 
1803,  Bowditch  gave  up  at  Soosoo.  He  took  several  days  to  make 
one  last  check  of  the  ports  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  pepper 
available  at  reasonable  prices,  and  on  July  25th  the  Putnam 
started  for  the  Isle  of  France  where  Bowditch  planned  to  pick  up 
a  cargo  and  supplies. 

Just  as  they  started  the  Putnam  was  hailed  down  by  the  guns  of 
two  British  men-of-war,  one  of  them  named  the  Royal  George. 
A  complete  search  was  made  by  the  captain  for  any  “English 
citizens,"  but  none  was  found.  After  three  days  the  British,  having 
done  no  serious  harm,  allowed  the  Putnam  to  continue  on  its 
voyage.^* 

On  July  28th  the  Putnam  was  again  on  its  southwest  course 
toward  the  Isle  of  France.  It  remained  on  this  course  steadily  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  distance  made  by  the  ship  at  first  was 
very  poor,  but  the  next  two  weeks  the  ship  had  better  winds  to 
speed  it  on  its  homeward  course.  On  August  22,  1803,  the  Put¬ 
nam  passed  Rodinique  Island,  and  four  days  later  she  landed  at 
the  Isle  of  France. 

Here  Bowditch  saw  several  Salem  men,  including  Captain 

22.  Bowditch,  Log. 

23.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Cabot,  and  Captain  Goodhue.  He  also 
saw  a  fellow  who  had  been  on  the  Astrea  with  him  in  1795.  This 
man,  Bonnefoy  had  left  his  ship  to  start  a  new  life,  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence  at  that  time.  Apparently  he  had  enjoyed  it  be¬ 
cause  in  eight  years  he  had  made  no  effort  to  go  back  home.^^ 

Bowditch  now  had  some  serious  business  to  dispatch,  since  he 
needed  both  cargo  and  supplies.  For  a  cargo  he  bought  349  bags 
of  coffee,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  by  the  crew  loading 
these  large  bags  on  the  ship.  On  Wednesday,  August  31,  1803, 
the  ship  finally  set  out  for  Salem. 

During  the  month  of  September  Bowditch  kept  a  very  sketchy 
log  with  nothing  unusual  to  report.  The  first  few  days  of  October 
gales  and  high  seas  rocked  the  ship.  The  entry  for  October  3rd 
was,  “All  the  day  a  heavy  gale  .  .  .  with  rain  and  hail.  Heavy 
and  dangerous  sea  and  running  and  hipping,  and  water  on  deck.” 
The  next  day  Bowditch  entered,  “Comes  in  strong  gale  thick  and 
dangerous  sea,  hipping  much  water  on  deck.” 

After  these  few  days  Bowditch  made  his  first  lunar  observation 
in  several  weeks  in  order  to  check  his  reckoning.  The  distance 
during  these  days  had  been  only  about  40  miles  a  day,  but  the 
rest  of  the  month  the  average  w'as  about  130  miles,  with  several 
days  in  which  the  Putnam  made  160  to  180  miles. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  the  Putnam  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  started  on  its  voyage  north¬ 
ward  toward  Salem.  Everyday  for  the  next  month  Bowditch  re¬ 
ported  good  weather  and  daily  runs  of  120  to  130  miles.  It  could 
have  been  true,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Bowditch  had  returned 
to  his  studies  and  did  not  think  about  such  minor  details  as 
weather. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  Bowditch,  however,  became 
more  interested  in  the  conditions  as  they  grew  more  difficult. 
Daily  runs  held  steady  to  about  100  miles.  Fair  weather  returned 
the  second  week  until  December  i8th  when  the  captain  reported: 
“Strong  gale  from  the  west  and  a  heavy  sea.  At  10  P.M.  a  hipped 
sea  which  carried  away  our  long  boat  and  did  other  damage.” 
The  next  day  the  gale  continued,  but  the  distance  from  port  was 
not  great.  Due  to  the  continued  bad  weather  the  final  part  of 
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the  voyage  was  very  slow.  In  fact,  during  the  last  six  days  the 
Putnam  went  only  33,  16,  22,  27,  23,  and  80  miles. 

Although  Captain  Bowditch  wrote  little  in  his  log  concerning 
the  last  week  of  his  voyage,  it  is  evident  that  the  weather  was 
dangerous.  It  actually  was  snowing  most  of  the  week.  His  son, 
Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  described  those  last  days  as  follows: 

The  fierce  gusts  of  wind  swept  over  Massachusetts  Bay,  bear¬ 
ing  the  vessel  irresistibly  onwards;  the  snow-storm  increased, 
and  at  every  moment  the  darkness  increased.  At  length,  for 
one  moment,  the  clouds  of  drifting  snowflakes  parted,  and 
Mr.  Bowditch,  with  his  mate,  who  was  watching,  saw  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  light  of  Baker’s  Island.  “Light  ho!  on  the  larbard 
bow,”  was  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  on  board  that  ship, 
in  which  many  were  almost  breathless  with  suspense.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  again  all  was  obscured.  “I  am  right,” 
said  Mr.  B.;  "the  direction  in  which  we  are  steering  will 
lead  us  soon  into  Salem  Harbor.”  His  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

This  incident  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Nathaniel’s  talent 
with  the  mathematical  charts.  Here  the  foulest  conditions  were 
present  and  he  was  able  to  meet  the  challenge  with  little  difficulty. 
No  one  appreciated  this  more  than  the  members  of  his  crew.  Of 
the  landing,  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch  said: 

“After  seventy-two  hours  of  darkness,  as  it  were,  he  came  up  to 
the  light  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  steering  always  in  open  day, 
with  the  object  distinctly  in  view.  The  old  tars  could  not  restrain 
their  expressions  of  admiration;  and  as,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  they  dropped  anchor  in  safety  from  the  gale  that  was 
now  beating  with  ten-fold  violence  outside  of  the  island,  they 
whispered  with  one  another,  so  that  he  overheard  them,  ‘The 
old  man  has  done  well,  tonight.’  ”-® 

The  last  entries  that  Captain  Bowditch  made  in  his  log  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  days  were:  “December  24,  1803,  later  very  moderate 
foggy”  and  in  scratchy,  barely  readable  script,  “Arrived  at  Salem 
December  2  5  in  the  evening.” 

Now  that  the  ship  had  arrived  back  at  port.  Page,  Lawrence, 
and  Robinson  examined  the  work  of  their  partner.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Bowditch  had  had  trouble  trading  in  Sumatra,  they  had 
good  reason  to  be  pleased.  Bowditch’s  cargo,  which  required  a  tar¬ 
iff  of  $27,634.57,  consisted  of  425,000  pounds  of  pepper  and 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  75-76. 
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coffee,  and  it  was  valued  at  approximately  $250,000,  Bowditch’s 
personal  cargo  was  14,488  pounds  of  coffee  and  13,984  pounds 
of  pepper  which  bore  a  combined  customs  duty  of  $1,563.44,-® 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Putnam  was  very  successful.  The  ship 
suffered  no  extreme  damage,  the  owners  gained  a  good  return  on 
their  investment,  and  Captain  Bowditch  had  an  opportunity  to 
collect  information  which  was  later  to  be  of  value  to  all  naviga¬ 
tors. 

The  Putnam  remained  in  port  for  nearly  three  months  before 
putting  to  sea  again, During  this  this  time  the  cargo  of  pepper 
and  coffee  that  Bowditch  had  brought  back  from  Sumatra  and 
the  Isle  of  France  was  unloaded.  New  supplies  were  purchased, 
and  a  new  crew  was  enlisted.  Insurance,  passport,  and  other  de¬ 
tails  were  taken  care  of.  Lastly  a  cargo  had  to  be  placed  on  board. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  much  of  what  Bowditch  had  brought 
back  from  his  venture  served  as  cargo  in  this  second  voyage.  The 
main  business  of  Salem  at  his  time  was  trade,  and  more  pepper 
and  coffee  were  brought  here  than  was  needed.  Hence,  a  great 
part  of  these  goods  were  traded  to  Europe  for  ironware,  textiles 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  bill  of  lading  has  been  destroyed; 
therefore  the  actual  contents  of  the  cargo  can  only  be  guessed,  but 
it  seems  likely  from  the  accounts  of  other  ships  that  the  Putnam 
would  have  followed  this  procedure. 

On  February  27,  1804,  the  Putnam  was  registered  at  the 
Salem  Customs  House  for  a  second  voyage.  It  delayed  for  two 
more  weeks  before  it  left,  likely  waiting  for  some  reasonable  sail¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  company  had  chosen  John  Carlton  to  succeed  Captain  Bow¬ 
ditch.  A  member  of  a  Salem  maritime  family.  Captain  Carlton 
had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  the  sea  dur¬ 
ing  his  thirty-three  years. 

John  Carlton  was  born  in  1770  to  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hunt 
Carlton,  Both  parents  were  descended  from  families  that  had  been 
in  Salem  for  at  least  two  generations,  his  father  having  been  born 
there  in  1731.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Bowditch  family, 
which  had  been  prominent  in  Salem’s  maritime  affairs  for  well 
over  a  century. 

26.  Putnam,  G.,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,  pp.  16-17. 
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One  local  historian  mentioned  that  John  inherited  the  love  of 
the  sea  from  the  Bowditch  family,  completely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  his  father  had  been  a  master  mariner.  John  had,  however, 
gone  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  become  a  master  mariner  himself. 
His  first  command  was  the  Ontario  of  Newburyport,  which  he 
took  to  Peru  and  back. 

After  this  he  took  command  of  the  Putnam  for  two  voyages.  He 
was  then  hired  by  John  and  Richard  Gardner  of  Salem,  for  whom 
he  made  several  voyages  in  the  Recoi'ery,  the  Susan,  and  the 
Three  Friends.  By  1813  he  retired  from  the  merchants  service 
and  joined  the  United  States  Navy.-* 

His  first  assignment  was  as  a  junior  officer  aboard  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Distinguishing  himself  for  bravery  in  the  famous  battle 
with  the  Java,  he  received  his  commission  as  a  sailing  master  from 
James  Madison  soon  after  July  4,  1815.  Being  assigned  to  the 
John  Adams  at  the  time  when  the  vessel  was  making  frequent 
European  cruises,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  friends  with 
such  eminent  persons  as  Clay,  Barnard,  and  Russell.  Three  of  his 
most  intimate  superiors  during  these  years  in  the  navy  were  Hull, 
Bainbridge,  and  Biddle.  In  fact,  Bainbridge  thought  so  highly  of 
him  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Tom  Bowline,  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  he  executed  well.-® 

According  to  the  log  of  Captain  Carlton  the  second  voyage  of 
the  Putnam  began  on  March  15,  1804  for  Copenhagen.  Although 
the  log  was  poorly  kept,  it  seems  that  sailing  conditions  were  fair 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  There  was  no  bad  weather  reported,  and 
the  ship  averaged  90  to  100  miles  on  her  daily  runs.  The  log 
accounting  for  the  period  from  March  30  to  July  24,  1804,  is 
missing. 

During  this  time  the  Putnam  had  gone  to  Copenhagen.  Captain 
Dalling  of  the  ship  Pallas  reported  to  the  Salem  Gazette  that  the 
Putnam  had  reached  her  destination  on  June  7th.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Carlton  also  called  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt. 
Masters  were  given  a  somewhat  free  hand  in  the  responsibility  of 
trading  cargo.  Although  they  set  out  for  one  port  originally,  they 
were  expected  by  their  owners  to  inquire  about  and  to  sell  their 

28.  "Catalog  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,”  EIHC,  LXX  (July 
*934).  173- 

29.  William  Leavitt,  "Materials  for  a  History  of  Shipbuilding  in  Salem,” 
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goods  at  the  port  where  the  highest  price  could  be  demanded. 

A  letter  to  Captain  Samuel  Page  in  November  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  market  in  which  Carlton  had  traded,  and  it  also 
brought  late  news  of  Carlton’s  success.  The  letter  is  of  interest, 
also,  as  it  illustrates  how  owners  kept  an  active  interest  in  their 
investments: 


St.  Petersburg, 
the  I  Nov.,  1804 

Samuel  Page,  Esq. 

Sir: 

The  last  American  ships  being  sailed  some  time  since,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  wait  upon  you  with  a  List  of  Exports 
by  65  vessels  that  have  been  out  here  this  year.  [Long  list 
enclosed.] 

From  the  demand  from  Raven  ducks  and  Flems  from 
England  having  been  brisk  during  the  autumn  our  market 
is  quite  bare  of  them  at  present,  but  of  sail  cloth  there  is 
about  the  Quanity  in  the  Nlarket  yet  which  we  usually  have 
at  the  close  of  our  navigation.  Our  supply  of  Hemp  having 
been  large  and  little  encouragement  to  by  for  the  English 
markets,  when  the  price  of  the  clean  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  ad¬ 
vance  to  45  and  47  Rs.  a  more  considerable  Quantity  of  it 
than  usual  must  now  winter  here  and  will  hope  tend  to  keep 
Prices  moderate  in  the  Spring. 

We  flatter  ourselves  the  Putnam,  Capt.  John  Carlton  ar¬ 
rived,  safe,  and  delivered  her  cargo  to  your  satisfaction, 
craving  your  Reference  to  the  inclosed  Price  current  and 
begging  the  Favour  of  you  to  communicate  the  same  to  your 
Friends,  Mr.  A.  Lawrence,  Mr.  N.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  N. 
Bowditch  who  were  conjointly  with  you  concerned  in  the 
Putnam’s  cargo. 

As  your  most  obedient  servants 
Thomson,  Barrar  &  Co.*® 

For  the  trip  back  to  America  the  log  is  more  complete.  Between 
July  24  and  August  17,  1804,  several  "gales”  are  reported.  On 
this  last  day  the  conditions  for  sailing  must  have  been  close  to 
ideal  as  the  ship  travelled  a  distance  of  268  miles,  the  longest 
daily  run  recorded  in  two  voyages  and  an  exceptional  run  for  any 
sailing  vessel  of  this  period.  However,  only  two  days  later  Carlton 
was  unable  to  pick  up  much  wind  and  the  ship’s  daily  run  was 

30.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  “Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  his  Vessels,"  Danvers 
Historical  Collections,  XVI  (1928),  47-48. 
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only  27  miles.  The  log  between  August  19th  and  29th  is  once 
again  incomplete,  but  the  entries  from  that  point  to  the  end  of 
the  voyage  are  intact.  Weather  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  was  very 
normal  for  the  season,  generally  clear  with  strong  winds  and  oc¬ 
casional  thunderstorms. 

On  September  17,  1804,  the  reading  of  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  was  42  40'  N.  Lat.  and  69  50'  W.  Long.,  or  about  a  half¬ 
day’s  run  from  Salem.  Up  to  this  point  it  appeared  from  the  log 
that  Carlton  intended  to  take  the  ship  back  to  its  home  port. 
Whether  the  market  was  poor  or  whether  the  landing  conditions 
in  Salem  were  bad  on  this  day  is  not  known,  probably  the  former 
since  there  had  been  no  bad  weather  reported  in  the  log.  A  sud¬ 
den  reversal  of  course  on  September  1 8th,  however,  took  the  Put¬ 
nam  down  past  Nahant  to  Boston,  where  it  landed  later  in  the 
day.  The  Boston  Independent  reported  its  arrival  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  2oth  edition:  “Carlton,  Putnam,  of  Salem  .  .  .  sailed  from 
Cronstadt  .  .  .  arrived  on  Tuesday  afternoon.’’®^ 

After  four  days  of  loading  and  unloading  cargo,  replacing  the 
members  of  the  crew  who  had  had  enough,  and  signing  papers, 
the  vessel  left  for  New  York,  where  the  log  of  the  second  voyage 
of  the  Putnam  ended. 

On  September  22,  1804,  the  Putnam  started  from  Boston  for 
New  York,  where  she  remained  for  several  days  before  sailing  for 
Sumatra.  Carlton  had  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  cargo  that  he  had 
brought  from  Europe,  as  it  was  probably  unsuitable  for  the  Su¬ 
matra  trade.  As  few  goods  interested  the  natives  of  Sumatra  more 
than  specie,  he  probably  sold  his  cargo  rather  than  trying  to  trade 
it. 

Carlton  then  had  the  problem  of  picking  up  a  new  crew.  Ap¬ 
parently  most  of  the  local  men  who  had  started  with  him  stayed 
on  board  between  Boston  and  New  York,  but  at  this  point  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  crew  except  the  officers  seem  to  have  left.  Getting 
a  crew  in  New'  York  was  just  a  little  bit  different  from  getting  one 
in  Salem.  Salem  had  the  core  of  northern  New  England  to  tap, 
and  generally  these  youths  were  of  Puritan  farm  stock  and  excel¬ 
lent  character.  There  were  many  adventurous  youths  of  excellent 
character  who  left  the  farms  of  upper  New  York  state  also,  but 

31.  Boston  Independent,  Sept.  20,  1804. 
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there  was  a  class  of  hardened  seamen  who  lived  in  boarding 
houses  by  the  whan’es.  These  men  picked  up  work  as  it  was 
offered  to  them  by  foreign  ships.  It  was  common  for  a  vessel  to 
go  into  New  York  in  need  of  a  new  crew.  The  captain  would  go  to 
one  of  the  nearby  boarding  houses,  and  here  he  would  hire  the 
number  of  men  he  needed.  This  is  very  likely  the  manner  in  which 
the  last  crew  of  the  Putnam  was  hired  by  Captain  Carlton. 

The  crew  that  finally  left  New  York  consisted  of  fifteen  men. 
The  name  of  the  first  mate  was  unkown.  Samuel  Page  Pierson 
from  Saco,  Maine,  was  the  second  mate.  Pierson  may  have  been 
a  distant  cousin  of  owner  Samuel  Page,  but  the  connection  is  not 
evident.  Mr.  Fenno  was  the  clerk;  William  Brown,  the  carf)enter; 
and  George  Crowley,  the  cook.  Of  the  ordinary  seamen  five  were 
known  to  have  come  from  New  York,  Richard  Hunt,  Caesar 
Thomson,  Henry  Reynolds,  George  Cooke,  and  Stephen  Holland. 
Henry  Pettit  and  Henry  Annuls  as  well  as  the  two  unidentified 
seaman  were  probably  from  New  York  also. 

The  Putnam  cleared  New  York  sometime  in  early  October, 
probably  the  first  good  sailing  day  after  the  new  crew  had  arrived 
and  after  appropriate  papers  had  been  filed  at  the  Customs  House. 
From  there  she  probably  took  the  common  route  to  Sumatra, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Horn  and  then  northeast  to  the  Indies. 

The  log  of  this  voyage  was  destroyed  when  the  ship  was  lost, 
so  the  exact  course  is  difficult  to  determine.  On  Tuesday,  October 
I,  1805,  a  note  about  the  Putnam  did  appear  in  the  “Shipping 
News”  of  the  Salem  Gazette:  "At  Batavia,  1 1 4  days  since  the 
ship  Prudent,  Ford,  of  Salem,  ship  Putnam,  Carlton,  of  Salem 
sailed  1 5  days  earlier  for  Sumatra.”  This  means  that  the  Putnam 
had  been  in  Batavia  on  May  26,  1805,  but  there  are  no  other  ac¬ 
counts  to  determine  the  course  of  the  ship  reported.®- 

From  then  until  July,  1806,  there  was  no  word  concerning  the 
whereabouts  or  condition  of  the  Putnam.  Finally  the  report  of 
William  Brown,  carpenter,  arrived  from  Calcutta.  Brown’s  brief 
statement  which  was  printed  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  July  4, 
1806,  merely  informed  the  public  that  the  ship  had  been  taken  in 
the  Straits  of  Singapore  and  that  Samuel  Pierson,  Richard  Hol¬ 
land,  Henry  Reynolds,  George  Cooke,  and  Caesar  Thomson  had 
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been  killed.  It  took  another  six  months  before  the  detailed  report 
of  Captain  Carlton  arrived  home.®-’ 

The  Putnam  had  been  anchored  off  Rhio  on  the  island  of  Bin- 
tang  in  the  Singapore  Straits  only  a  short  distance  from  Singapore. 
Why  Carlton  had  chosen  to  do  business  in  this  port  was  never 
explained;  it  was  not  one  of  the  ports  frequently  patronized  by 
Salem  vessels.  When  the  Putnam  arrived  at  Rhio  during  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1805,  there  were  two  British  brigs  already 
in  port,  the  Malcolm  under  Captain  Fenwick  and  the  Transfer 
under  Captain  Matthews.  For  several  days  after  their  arrival,  the 
crew  occupied  themselves  by  trading  and  loading  the  cargo. 

On  November  26,  1805,  the  native  Malays  first  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Putnam's  crew.  That  day  Captain  Carlton  had 
been  on  shore  and  on  board  the  Malcolm  transacting  business. 
When  he  returned  to  his  vessel,  he  was  informed  that  there  had 
been  some  strangers  probing  about  the  ship,  and  from  their  actions 
they  seemed  to  have  been  interested  in  cutting  the  ropes. 

Carlton  took  the  occasion  to  warn  his  men.  The  next  morning 
he  warned  them  again.  He  required  that  the  boarding  nets  be 
repaired  and  set  and  that  all  men  check  their  arms  and  remain 
alert  for  evidence  of  an  attack.  He  also  sent  out  his  third  mate  to 
warn  the  Malays  that  they  should  keep  away  from  the  ship. 

Later  in  the  day  a  Chinese  merchant  came  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  officers  who  were  allowed  a  limited  amount  of  cargo  space 
for  personal  trading.  Carlton  allowed  him  to  come  on  board,  hut 
the  Malays  who  were  with  him  were  refused. 

Captain  Carlton  had  planned  to  sail  on  November  28,  1805, 
but  had  some  unfinished  business  with  the  Rajah  to  perform  first. 
He  was  adverse  to  leaving  the  ship  because  on  each  of  the  two 
previous  days  natives  had  aroused  his  suspicions.  He  finally  con¬ 
vinced  himself,  however,  that  everything  would  be  all  right  as 
there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  in  a  northward  direction  making 
an  attempt  to  board  the  ship  on  the  part  of  the  natives  difficult. 
Therefore  he  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Fenno,  and  two  hands  went 
ashore. 

The  Malay  boat  from  the  island  of  Lingen  that  had  been  there 
the  evening  before  returned  with  the  pepper  for  which  the  officers 
had  privately  contracted.  It  carried  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  and 
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they  were  apparently  received  without  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  Putnam  and  were  allowed  to  come  on  board 
the  ship. 

While  the  crew  and  some  of  the  natives  were  taking  in  the 
pepper,  Samuel  Page  Pierson  noticed  that  some  of  the  other  Malays 
aboard  ship  were  receiving  their  creases  from  the  natives  in  the 
boat.  Pierson  moved  immediately  toward  these  men  to  demand 
they  return  to  the  boat.  Scarcely  able  to  open  his  mouth,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Malays  in  the  boat  rushed  to  the  ship  to 
join  the  battle. 

After  Pierson  the  first  mate  was  attacked,  but  he  escaped  over 
the  bow  with  only  a  slight  wound.  Then  a  Malay  creased  Richard 
Hunt,  who  escaped  for  a  moment  up  the  ropes.  Malays  who  were 
following  creased  him  through  the  netting,  and  he  fell  badly 
wounded  into  the  water.  George  Crowley,  who  had  no  desire  to 
be  a  hero  in  the  case  of  trouble,  hid  himself  and  was  not  seen  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action. 

During  these  early  moments  of  battle  Henr)-  Annuls,  George 
Cooke,  and  Henry  Reynolds  died  in  undescribed  circumstances  at 
the  hands  of  the  Malays.  Caesar  Thomson  followed  them  shortly, 
but  not  until  he  had  made  a  valiant  counter-attack.  After  being 
struck  for  the  first  time,  Thomson  picked  up  a  handspike  and 
knocked  down  his  assailant  and  one  other.  However,  a  third  was 
able  to  end  Thomson’s  threat. 

After  Thomson’s  death,  Stephan  Holland  rushed  forward  to 
defend  the  ship.  During  the  early  moments  of  action  he  had  been 
struck  and  stunned.  Retreating  to  the  bow  to  muster  up  his 
strength,  he  now  spotted  a  hand  spike  on  deck.  Springing  to  the 
deck  and  seizing  the  spike,  he  was  able  to  land  several  good  blows 
before  a  Malay  ended  Holland’s  offensive  with  an  unanticipated 
knife  wound. 

The  ranks  of  the  Putnam’s  crew  were  depleted  by  this  time. 
Seven  had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Crowley  and  the  first 
officer  sought  safer  quarters.  Carlton  and  three  others  were  on 
land.  And  Henry  Pettit  was  up  in  the  ropes  of  the  foremast.  Only 
William  Brown,  the  ship’s  carpenter,  remained  on  deck  to  defend 
the  vessel  from  the  invaders. 

During  the  early  moments  of  action  Brown  had  seized  a  three- 
foot  stick  which  he  had  given  to  the  cook  to  fix  for  him.  Despite 
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Crowley’s  concern  for  his  own  safety,  he  did  have  enough  of  his 
senses  to  turn  the  stick  into  a  useful  weapon  by  fastening  an  iron 
coffee  mill  to  the  end. 

Brown  then  ran  to  the  deck  where  he  faced  the  remainder  of 
the  natives  with  his  improvised  weapon.  By  using  it  fiercely  and 
effectively,  he  reversed  the  trend  of  the  fight.  Receiving  two 
wounds,  one  a  painful  blow  to  the  spine,  he  continued  to  swing 
his  stick  savagely  until  he  had  driven  all  the  Malay  abaft  the 
mizzenmast. 

By  this  time  Henry  Pettit  was  able  to  get  down  from  the  fore¬ 
top,  where  he  had  been  when  the  fighting  began.  Grabbing  a 
handspike  as  soon  as  he  hit  the  deck,  he  relieved  Brown  long 
enough  for  him  to  go  below  deck  for  a  moment.  Returning  with  a 
spear.  Brown  made  short  work  in  driving  the  rest  of  the  Malays 
from  the  ship.  Brown  and  Pettit  then  ran  toward  the  swivel,  but 
in  their  haste  they  failed  to  prime  it  properly.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  bit  of  chance,  the  natives  were  able  to  escape  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  life.  Nevertheless  Brown,  Pettit,  and  the  departed 
members  of  the  Putnam's  crew  were  able  to  kill  one  of  the  Malays, 
injure  four  others  critically,  and  send  seven  or  eight  into  the  Straits 
of  Singapore. 

After  the  Malay’s  retreat,  the  first  officer  and  Crowley  joined 
Brown  and  Pettit  on  deck.  The  first  officer  felt  that  the  four  of 
them  could  not  hold  the  ship  against  another  attack,  and  he  or¬ 
dered  that  his  small  crew  make  the  long  boat  ready  to  abandon, 
ship.  Realizing  the  weakened  condition  of  the  natives.  Brown  re¬ 
sisted;  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  officer  in  command.  Led  in- 
gloriously  by  the  first  mate,  the  crew  left  the  Putnam  for  which 
seven  men  had  given  their  lives.  The  Malays  watched  the  events 
from  nearby,  httle  understanding  the  significance  at  first.  Later 
the  natives  came  to  take  the  prize  back  to  Lingen. 

When  Captain  Carlton  returned  he  tried  to  enlist  help  from 
Captain  Fenwick  and  Captain  Matthews.  Fenwick  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  recover  the  vessel  for  Carlton  in  hope  of  curtailing  future 
piracy  by  the  Malays,  but  Captain  Matthews  was  not  so  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

The  next  day  Captain  Fenwick  and  Captain  Carlton  convinced 
Captain  Matthews  that  he  should  try  to  help.  He,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  his  ship  to  lag  behind  in  the  counter-attack  and  although  it 
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fired  a  couple  of  shots,  it  was  of  no  tactical  value.  The  Malcolm 
under  Fenwick  was  no  match  for  the  well-armed  Putnam.  At  this 
time  it  was  impossible  to  recover  Captain  Carlton’s  ship;  so  the 
crew  returned  to  Penang  with  Captain  Fenwick,  and  from  there 
they  worked  their  way  home.  The  Putnam  was  never  again  heard 
from  in  Salem. 


DISSONANCE  ABROAD: 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  SAXON  STUDIES 
By  George  Knox 

A  FORGOTTEN  BOOK  in  the  innocent-abroad  tradition  is  Julian 
Hawthorne’s  Saxon  Studies,  which  that  literary  vagabond,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  claimed  was  his  best  work.  Its  descent  into  literary  ob¬ 
livion  is  perhaps  entirely  attributable  to  the  bankruptcy  of  both 
British  and  American  pubhshers  immediately  after  the  book  was 
issued  in  1876.  Strahan  in  England  and  Osgood  in  America  cir¬ 
culated  only  review  copies,  and  few  of  these  have  survived.  More¬ 
over,  Saxon  Studies  was  banned  in  Germany  “by  order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror;"  at  least  this  was  Julian’s  assertion  in  his  Pasadena  Star- 
News  literary  column  in  1932.^  However,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  this  from  any  records  in  the  Saxon  Library  at  Dresden. 
In  an  article  entitled  “Recalling  Heinrich  Heine,”  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  reminisced  about  his  “sturm  and  drang  period,”  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  writing  of  Saxon  Studies,  and  recalled  that: 

a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  German  critic,  who  damned  it 
and  its  author  in  such  good  set  terms  that  the  German  em¬ 
peror  was  moved  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  its  circulation 
in  his  dominions,  and  1  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  critic’s 
curse  to  the  fly-leaf  of  the  essays,  in  order  to  put  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reader  in  tune  with  my  little  satire.  But  fate  was  too 
swift  for  me,  though  leaving  me  free  to  assert,  sixty  years 
later,  that  ‘Saxon  Studies’  was  the  best  book  I  ever  wrote. 

Many  years  before  this  Pasadena  Star-News  statement,  in  “Our 
Experience  Meetings,”  subtitled  “My  Literary  Autobiography,” 
Hawthorne  admitted  that  “the  circulation  of  the  ‘Studies’  was  nat¬ 
urally  small;  but  one  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Dresden  critic, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  of  it  and  its  author  repaid  me 
for  the  labor  of  composition  and  satisfied  me  that  I  had  not  done 
amiss.”^ 

1.  Oct.  22,  1932,  p.  24.  Installments  of  Saxon  Studies  appeared  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  XXIV,  929;  XXV,  23-799;  XXVI,  430.  Also  in  Living 
Age,  CXXIII,  660;  CXXIV,  93-477;  CXXV,  97.  And  in  Eclectic  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXXIV,  16-333.  (Ml  installments  appeared  during  1874-1875.) 

2.  A  thorough  search  of  journals,  newspapers,  and  other  records  in  the 
Saxon  Library  showed  no  official  record  of  books  banned.  "Our  Experience 
Meetings”  appeared  in  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  XXXVII  (1886),  410. 
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Julian  had  been  in  Dresden  during  1868-1869  studying  en¬ 
gineering  before  taking  a  job  as  Hydrographic  Engineer  in  the 
Dock  Department  (1869-1871)  of  New  York  City.  He  returned 
to  Dresden  again  in  1871-1873.  The  Dresden  Address  Geschdfts 
Handbuch  for  1873-1874  lists  Julian  officially  as  “Schriftsteller, 
Waisenhausstrasse  13.”  W'hen  he  returned  to  New  York  from  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  work  for  the  Dock  Department,  he  began  his 
first  story,  “Love  and  Counter-Love,”  published  in  Harper’s  Week¬ 
ly,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty  dollars.  This  began  his  literary 
career.  When  in  1872  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Dock  Depart¬ 
ment  he  immediately  started  work  on  the  novel  Bressant  and  fin¬ 
ished  it  in  three  weeks.  Julian  was  couselled  by  friends  that  it 
was  too  immoral  to  publish  in  America,  so  he  chastened  it  before 
sending  it  off  to  his  Boston  publisher.  The  manuscript  was  lost 
and  never  found,  but  he  rewrote  it  in  Dresden,  where  he  returned 
with  his  family,  in  1872. 

When  Idolatry  was  published  in  1874,  the  Hawthornes  were 
living  in  London.  From  notebooks  and  recollections  he  compiled 
reminiscences  of  Dresden  life  and  pubhshed  them  as  Saxon 
Studies.  This  book  often  reminded  reviewers  of  Emerson’s  English 
Traits  (1856),  but  it  lacked  Emerson’s  "sententiousness.”  Few 
claimed  that  it  had  equal  merit  in  penetration.  Julian’s  reahsm  was 
limited  too  much  to  domestic  exteriors  and  interiors,  which  he  had 
catalogued  with  a  mechanical  thoroughness.  He  was  unaccountably 
angry'  with  Dresden  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  book  was  marred 
by  too  much  denunciation  and  gratuitous  derogation.  Reviewers, 
even  those  who  granted  a  lively  spirit  of  observation,  regretted  his 
acrimony  and  petulance. 

Henry  James,  reviewing  Saxon  Studies  in  the  Nation,^  found  a 
pervasive  “immaturity  of  thought.”  For  him  Saxon  Studies  was 
“such  a  book  as  a  very  young  man  might  write  in  a  season  of  com¬ 
bined  ill-humor  and  conscious  cleverness;  but  it  is  a  book  which 
most  young  men  would  very  soon  afterwards  be  sorry  to  have 
written.”  James  found  the  work  too  “brooding”  and  with  “all  the 
defects  and  none  of  the  charms  of  the  type.”  The  reveries  were 
“ill-natured,  and  Juhan’s  ingenuity  too  vituperative.  Speculating  on 
the  acrimonious  tone,  Henry  James  had  to  confess  that  Julian’s 
irritation  was  inexplicable.  Julian’s  judgments  appeared  to  have 

3.  XXll,  355-358,  March  30,  1876. 
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been  formed  “only  upon  those  matters  which  limit  that  horizon 
of  a  six  weeks’  sojourner — the  tramways,  the  cabmen,  the  pohce- 
men,  and  the  beer-saloons.”  Why  had  Juhan  never  perceived  a 
more  substantial  Dresden  society?  Why  had  he  seen  only  the 
lower-class  world?  There  is  no  immediate  answer. 

James  particularly  regretted,  aside  from  the  stingy  humor, 
Julian’s  failure  to  report  on  social  observations  proper,  to  record 
impressions  of  private  manners  and  morals,  of  “sentiments,  opin¬ 
ions,  conversations,  ways  of  Uving  and  thinking,”  and  of  “other 
valuable  sources  of  one’s  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country — the 
theatre,  hterature,  the  press,  the  arts  .  .  James  got  a  general 
impression  of  triviahty  and  puerihty.  He  felt  that  Hawthorne  had 
“nursed  his  dishkes  and  irritations  in  a  dark  closet,”  that  he  had 
never  “put  them  forth  into  the  open  air,  never  discussed  and  com¬ 
pared  and  intelhgently  verified  them.” 

Other  reviewers  found  slanting  in  Julian’s  observations.  M. 
Betham-Edwards  warned  The  Academy  readers^  not  to  accept 
without  due  reservations  “such  delineations  of  German  life  and 
manners  as  we  find  in  Saxon  Studies."  Particularly,  he  deplored 
Julian’s  total  denigration  of  Saxon  taste,  of  their  public  behavior, 
music,  art,  and  standards  of  femininity.  Julian  had  also  com¬ 
plained  too  peevishly  about  the  chmate,  architecture,  and  militar¬ 
ism.  M.  Betham-Edwards  praised  “certain  picturesque  passages” 
as  the  possibly  redeeming  features,  but  felt  generally  that  the  book 
offered  a  “misleading”  picture  of  German  hfe  and  manners  and 
was  “ill-judged  as  a  pubhcation.”  He  could  feel  no  surprise  that 
Saxon  Studies  caused  great  offence  in  Dresden,  for  “they  might 
be  entitled  Siberian  Studies  for  any  likeness  they  bear  to  the 
people  therein  described.” 

The  Athenaeum  reviewer®  also  found  the  book  disappointing 
and  asked  the  Saxons  to  console  themselves  with  the  words  of 
Goethe — “Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  du  hegreifst."  He  granted, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  truthfulness  in  Julian’s  observations,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  an  apparently  growing  philistinism  in  Germany.  But 
he  lamented  the  excess  and  exaggeration  which  might  provoke  a 
reaction  out  of  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  book.  Actually  Sax¬ 
on  Studies  was  a  misnomer  and  should  have  been  called  “  'jeu  d' 

4.  IX,  505-506,  May  27,  1876. 

5.  II,  13-14,  July  I,  1876. 
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esprit  on  the  human  race  as  typified  in  Saxony.’  ”  The  jocularity 
distinguished  these  sudies  from  German  Life  and  Manners  written 
by  Henry  Mayhew  in  1864.®  Mayhew  offered  facts  in  support  of 
his  criticism  and  not  an  irres|X)nsible  and  capricious  impression¬ 
ism.  Both  writers  drew  an  unfavorable  picture  of  the  Saxons,  but 
Mayhew’s  book  was  more  mature.  As  “a  hterary  performance,” 
however,  Julian’s  book  was  not  without  “cleverness.” 

The  consensus  at  home  and  abroad  was  that  Julian’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  dullest,  the  most  embruted  and  ill-appearing  of 
Saxons,  with  the  lower-level  businessman,  the  cart-pulling  woman, 
the  beer-drinking  and  dueling  student,  the  automaton-soldier, 
created  a  depressing  and  eccentric  book.’  The  two  Dresden  re¬ 
views  which  I  found  crackled  with  resentment.  They  asked  who 
this  bumptious  foreigner  might  be  and  what  could  have  stirred  his 
bile.  The  first  Saxon  review  appeared  in  the  Dresdener  Nachricht- 
en,  Tuesday,  February  i,  1876;  and  a  second  attack  followed  on 
Friday,  February  4,  1876. 

Juhan  accurately  translated  the  first  and  appended  it  to  his 
book.  It  reads  as  follows: 

As  if  to  mark  his  exultation  at  the  injuries  of  all  kinds 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  have  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  monster  Thomas,  another  American,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  of  Boston,  has  perpetrated  an  outrageous  libel 
on  Dresden.  It  is  entided  ‘Saxon  Studies,’  and  is  full  of  every 
kind  of  falsehood  and  insult,  ostensibly  caluminating  Dres¬ 
den,  Leipzig,  and  Saxony  only;  but  in  reality  conveying 
aspersions  against  the  whole  of  Germany.  Fortunately,  this 
opinion  of  the  work  is  that  held  in  America  itself,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Newyorker  Staatszeitung  [sic]  of  the  12th 
January,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  We  extract  from 
this  honoured  newspaper  the  following  vigorous  defence  of 
Germany: — “It  is  well  known  that  the  Saxons  are  es¬ 
teemed  the  best-mannered,  most  affable  people  in  Germany. 
They  are  renowned  for  their  politeness;  their  style  of  living 
is  in  many  respects  more  renned  than  is  the  case  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany;  and  if,  therefore,  the  bulk  of 
the  Saxon  population  is  described  as  stupid  and  coarse,  rude 
and  dirty — if,  during  a  three  years’  residence  in  Germany, 

6.  Henry  Mayhew  (1812-1887),  German  Life  and  Manners  (London, 
1864). 

7.  See  New  York  Times,  January  9,  1876;  New  York  Evening  Post, 
December  27,  1875;  Appleton's  Journal,  January  8,  1876. 
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the  author  failed  to  meet  with  a  single  pretty  face  among  all 
the  Saxon  ladies,  who,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  him  only 
by  their  ugliness,  silliness,  hypocrisy,  great  fondness  for 
beer,  and  unappeasable  appetite  for  dancing — if  all  Saxons 
without  exception,  so  often  as  they  came  in  contact  with  this 
author,  exercised  a  most  disagreeable  influence  on  his  sense 
of  smell — if  the  residences  of  even  the  highest  classes  are 
far  inferior  in  their  lack  of  comfort,  their  bareness  and  for¬ 
mality,  their  want  of  all  those  refinements  demanded  by 
aesthetic  taste,  to  the  most  moderate  requirements  of  re¬ 
spectable  housekeeping — if  all  this,  we  say,  is  the  case  in 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  it  would  really  be  hard  to  name  any 
spot  in  Germany  which  would  not  appear  to  this  bumptious 
American  [anspruchsvollen  Atnerikaner]  in  a  much  more 
perverse  light.  According  to  Hawthorne’s  view,  the  Saxon 
mind — that  is,  the  German  mind  in  general — certainly 
possesses  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  this  knowledge  is  not  digested,  is  not  assimilated  into 
flesh  and  blood,  and  does  not  make  the  Germans  a  wise 
people.  And  therefore  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and  other 
great  thinkers  of  Germany  are  either  not  Germans,  or  they 
are  the  only  true  Germans  ever  born.  Immediately  after  this 
assertion  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  Dresden  barmaids 
have  composed  very  pretty  poetry  in  his  presence,  that  they 
understand  playing  on  the  piano,  and  that  he  was  fairly 
amazed  by  the  manysidedness  of  their  accomplishments,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  expressed  themselves.  But  alas! 
the  unfortunate  Saxon  women  are  forced  to  work  like  slaves. 
They  must  attend  to  the  housekeeping  and  earn  the  means 
of  livelihood  at  the  same  time;  nay,  he  has  met  women  in 
his  walks  who  were  harnessed  along  with  a  dog  to  a  wagon, 
while  the  husband  sat  smoking  like  a  sultan  within.  The  mis¬ 
use  of  dogs,  who  are  employed,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
nature,  as  draft-animals,  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  Dres¬ 
den;  and  if,  occasionally,  a  woman  helps  a  dog  in  his  labour, 
she  does  it  out  of  a  humane  feeling  for  the  animal,  and  a 
desire  to  lighten  his  toil:  and  it  is  rank  absurdity  to  paint 
such  a  picture  as  the  above  of  a  service  of  friendship  like 
this. — Even  in  the  judgment  of  an  American  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  language,  the  whole  book  is  nothing 
but  a  caricature;  and  what  more  lenient  judgment  is  possible 
when,  for  example,  we  read  that  the  author  has  nowhere 
heard  worse  music  than  in  Saxony — where  music  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  whose  musical 
institute  is  renowned  for  its  excellence  throughout  all  Eur¬ 
ope?  The  author  affirms  that  true  music  cannot  be  appreci- 
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ated  by  Saxon  ears,  because  it  were  else  incomprehensible 
that  people  at  a  garden-concert,  while  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  being  given,  quaffed  from  time  to  time  a 
mouthful  of  beer,  or  munched  the  sausage  which  lay  on  the 
plate  before  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  intimated 
their  approval  of  the  majestic  harmonies  by  clapping  their 
hands,  nodding  their  heads,  and  rolling  their  eyes.  But  space 
fails  us  to  expose  all  the  nonsense  which,  under  the  preten¬ 
tious  title  of  “Studies,”  this  book  contains:  but  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said  enough  to  show  that  the  author  is  a  snobbish 
blockhead,  who  cannot  enough  wonder  that  all  Saxons  do 
not  live  in  the  same  style  as  wealthy  people  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Because  he  was  unable  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  respectable  society  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  found 
himself  confined  to  association  with  the  masses,  he  re¬ 
venged  himself  by  describing  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
lowest  orders  as  if  they  were  those  of  the  whole  people:  as 
when,  for  example,  he  asserts  that  only  way  the  dance- 
loving  Saxons  dance  is  for  the  man  to  grasp  the  woman 
round  the  waist  with  both  hands.  Were  a  European  traveller 
to  take  a  fancy  to  make  studies  of  society  in  New  York  after 
such  a  fashion  as  this,  what  a  distorted  picture  of  American 
life  might  he  paint :  and  yet  he  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
sin  half  as  much  against  truth  as  the  author  of  this  book  has 
done,  in  order  to  produce  no  less  repulsive  an  effect.  With¬ 
out  doubt  there  may  be  many  imperfections  in  German  so¬ 
cial  life;  but  the  extenuation  of  circumstances  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for;  in  order  to  form  a  fair  opinion,  the  observer 
should  not  fail  to  compare  the  social  results  in  German  with 
those  in  other  countries.”  To  these  admirable  remarks  we 
will  append  the  observation  that  we  are  far  from  classing 
the  numerous  Americans  living  in  Saxony  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  their  self-conceited  fellow-countryman.  They  are 
our  beloved  and  honoured  guests,  and  clearly  demonstrate 
by  the  fact  of  their  presence  among  us,  their  disagreement 
with  the  views  of  this  clownish  upstart  [Gleichheits-  Flegel] . 

This  review,  fairly  restrained,  put  Julian  down  as  a  bumptious 
lout,  but  the  second  reaction  was  much  more  devastating.  The 
critic,  if  he  were  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  first  attack,  un¬ 
doubtedly  thought  of  all  the  things  he  should  have  said.  I  have 
translated  this  notice  from  the  Dresdener  Nachrichten,  omitting 
the  latter  part  which  deals  with  other  Americans  who  had  in 
JuUan’s  time  offended  Dresdeners.  The  writer  merely  transferred 
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his  fury  from  a  man  named  Thomas  and  someone  who  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  local  schools  to  Julian.  Julian’s  book  fell  into  a  pattern 
of  American  barbarism  and  atrocit)': 

In  connection  with  our  most  recent  article  on  the  young 
Julian  Hawthorne,  a  German-American  has  sent  us  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  father,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  Vice-president  of  the  local  American  Club  and 
successor  of  the  infamous  Thomas.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
published  the  following  disparaging  views  about  people  who 
are  unfortunately  not  full-blooded  Americans  in  his  English 
Notebooks,  and  we  quote  from  the  Tauchnitz  edition: 
“Nothing  is  so  absolutely  abominable  as  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  equality,  pertaining  to  an  American,  grafted  on  the 
mind  of  a  native  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  1  do 
HATE  a  naturalized  citizen;  nobody  has  a  right  to  our  ideas, 
unless  born  to  them.’’* 

Here  we  have  the  typical  foreigner-hater  and  American 
know-nothing  in  his  most  pronounced  form.  Such  are  the 
Yankees  who  proffer  in  bombastic  phrases  a  refuge  to  all  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  but  who,  with  sovereign  scorn,  look 
down  on  all  foreign-born  whom  they  have  seduced  to  immi¬ 
gration  in  order  to  exploit  their  labor  and  savings.  Having 
enticed  them  to  immigrate  they  then  try  to  represent  them 
unworthy  of  freedom  and  equality.  Certainly  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  no  just  estimate  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  and  the  Germans 
from  a  son  who  has  learned  from  his  father  that  freedom 
and  equality  are  a  monopoly  of  Americans.  Expressly,  we 
would  wish  that  this  Hawthorne  family  is  no  relation  to  the 
pleasant,  charitable,  and  universally  respected  English¬ 
woman,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  until  two  years  ago  occupied 
and  owned  the  house  at  Glacisstrasse  14. 

Such  were  the  local  reactions  to  Julian’s  recorded  impressions 
of  Dresden  and  Saxony.  Dresdeners  felt  even  more  strongly 
than  James,  of  course,  that  the  writer  not  only  lacked  objectivity, 
taste,  and  depth,  but  more  than  anything  else  an  insight  into 
"culture.”  Perhaps  Juhan  lived  all  those  years  excluded  from 
upper-class  society  and  we  know  that  there  is  no  more  disgruntled 
outsider  than  the  uninvited  American.  The  accumulated  irritations 

8.  See  Enfilish  Notebooks,  ed.  Randall  Stewart  (New  York,  1941),  p. 
96.  In  the  Notebooks,  Nathaniel  writes  (November  3,  1854)  of  interview¬ 
ing  an  objectionable  Frenchman  who  had  come  requesting  aid  in  procuring 
a  job.  The  man  had  become  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  aparently 
made  a  great  show  of  his  new  patriotism. 
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were  superficially  rationalized  by  Julian  himself  in  obscurely 
stated  patriotic  motives. 

In  his  Preface,  Julian  informed  his  readers  that:  “The  true 
end  of  travel  is  to  reconcile  us  to  our  homes.  W'e  study  foreign 
countries  and  customs  not  for  their  intrinsic  sake,  but  in  order  to 
compare  them  disadvantageously  with  our  own:  and  thus  the 
mere  cosmopolitan  misses  more  than  he  gains”  (pp.  11-12).  He 
also  pretended  merely  to  be  using  the  Saxons  as  dummies  for 
working  off  some  massive  but  unspecified  irritation  with  life  it¬ 
self,  particularly  life  abroad.  He  professed  only  a  “moderate  in¬ 
terest”  in  Saxons  and  Saxony  and  said  that  the  plan  of  his  work 
required  “some  concrete  nucleus  round  which  to  group  such 
thoughts  and  fancies  as  he  wished  to  ventilate.”  The  Saxon  capi¬ 
tal  chancing  to  have  been  his  residence  for  several  years,  he  “used” 
it,  “rather  than  any  other  place,  to  serve  his  turn  in  this  re¬ 
spect”  (p.  iv).  Furthermore,  realizing  the  severity  of  his  attack, 
he  dismissed  it  as  largely  a  reaction  against  “the  mawkish  tend¬ 
ency,  very  observable  of  late,  to  make  Germans  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  and  Saxons  with  them,  objects  of  sentimental  hero- 
worship.” 

Julian  disclaimed  any  reform  motive,  refusing  to  masquerade  as 
“a  patcher-up  of  dilapidated  manners  and  morals.”  He  supported 
the  book’s  validity  by  citing  “the  programme  of  a  ‘Native  and 
Foreign  Mutual  Interest  Protection  Company,’  dated  at  Dresden, 
June,  1875,  and  signed  by  Baron  von  Stockhausen  as  president.” 
This  company,  Julian  wrote,  “aims  to  remedy  some  of  those  very 
abuses,  for  mentioning  which  the  ‘Studies’  have  been  assailed.” 
Saxon  Studies  ends  with  a  kind  of  pastoral  idyll,  strongly  ironic, 
which  Julian  himself  called  a  “foolish,  unsatisfactory  little  epi¬ 
sode.”  It  is  a  description  of  his  trip  into  the  mountains,  during  his 
last  days  in  Saxony,  and  his  romantic  interest  in  the  actions  of  a 
Saxon  girl.  He  builds  up  in  his  fancy  certain  romantic  notions 
about  the  girl,  yet  these  illusions  are  coldly  blasted  in  the  end 
by  his  discovery  of  her  identity.  She  was  only  a  vulgar  Dresden 
shop  girl  whom  he  had  previously  known.  Julian  meant  this 
tacked-on  anecdote  to  be  typical  of  his  entire  Dresden  experience, 
a  parabolic  interlude  which  should  convey  his  disillusionment. 

He  admits  that  Dresden  charmed  him  at  first  sight,  and  in  retro¬ 
spect.  From  a  distance  it  looked  neat  and  graceful,  but  prolonged 
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acquaintance  dispelled  the  romance  and  left  only  aversion  to  its 
closeup  grubbiness.  Hence  Saxon  Studies  is  the  record  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Dresden  because  of  its  overpower¬ 
ing  defects.  This  “dull  and  featureless”  race,  however,  struck  back 
at  Julian’s  narrow  and  reductive  realism.  We  ourselves  see  the 
book  as  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  American  reac¬ 
tion  to  Europe.  We  do  not  know  whether  Julian  went  to  Dresden 
as  a  passionate  pilgrim.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  personal 
I  affronts  he  suffered  there.  But  whatever  his  cause  for  resentment, 

Saxon  Studies  deserves  its  place  in  the  American-abroad  genre 
of  jaundiced  realism.  Undoubtedly  Dresdeners  would  be  content, 
if  they  knew  of  the  book  today,  to  let  it  rest  in  limbo,  but  for  the 
Dresden  reader  of  1876,  a  harsh  book  justly  received  a  harsh 
reception. 


■ 
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JOHN  PIERPONT  AND  THE  FEDERALIST  MUSE  ^ 

IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 
By  Abe  Ravitz 

On  DECEMBER  28,  1810,  John  Pierpont,  a  twenty-five  year  old 
graduate  of  both  Yale  College  (1804)  and  the  Litchfield  Law 
School  (1809),  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

Newbury’port,  Mass. 

I  began  to  board  with  Mrs.  Boddily  of  this  place — and 
on  the  same  day  commenced  my  clerkship  in  the  office  of  ^ 

Ebenezer  Moseley,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  Price  of  board  by 
agreement  4.25  dolls  per  week  including  washing.  Price  of 
clerkship,  150  dolls  per  annum. ^ 

This  young,  ambitious  Mr.  Pierpont  had,  indeed,  temporarily  left 
his  bride  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  had  journeyed  alone  to 
Newburyport,  intent  on  carving  out  for  himself  a  career  in  the 
law.  Without  doubt  he  possessed  excellent  potential  for  success 
and  eminence  in  this  field.  As  a  student  under  the  renowned 
Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  he  had  received  the  complete  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  New  England  gentleman  of  the  period,  replete  with  the 
correct  Federalist  orientation  toward  politics  necessary  for  accep¬ 
tance  into  the  proper  social  circles;®  and  as  "  a  favored  student” 
of  the  Honorable  Tapping  Reeve — noted  jurist.  Professor  of  Law,  • 

and  founder  of  the  famous  Litchfield  Law  School — Pierpont  not 
only  had  excelled  in  written  examinations  and  Moot  Court  ex¬ 
ercises  but  also  had  heard  expressed  on  numerous  occasions  the 
Judge’s  ardent  Federalist  phillipics  against  tyranny,  demagoguery, 
and  Jeffersonianism.®  Now  as  John  Pierpont  dined  with  the 
"gentlemen  of  information  and  good  companions”^  who  also 

{.Manuscript  is  located  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (hereafter, 

PM),  the  institution  founded  by  Pierpont’s  well-known  grandson. 

2.  For  the  impact  of  Dwight  on  Pierpont  and  other  New  England  intel- 
legentsia  of  the  age,  see  my  “Timothy  Dwight:  Professor  of  Rhetoric,” 

New  England  Quarterly,  ?^IX  (March  1956),  63-72;  and  “Timothy  i 

Dwight’s  Decisions,”  Ibid.  (December  1958),  5r4-52o. 

3.  John  Neal,  Wandering  Recollections  of  a  Somewhat  Busy  Life  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1869),  p.  164.  Under  the  pen-name  of  “Phocion,”  Reeve  unleashed 
libelous  vituperation  against  Jefferson  and  was  indicted  by  a  Federal  Court. 

He  warned  Yankees  against  “the  frightful,  yawning  gulph  of  Atheism” 
and  “the  syren  songs  of  Jacobinism.”  QLitchfield  Monitor,  December  2, 

1801) 

4.  JP  to  Joseph  Lyman,  February  7,  1811,  PM.  Lyman,  a  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  businessman,  was  the  urKle  of  Pierpont’s  wife. 
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boarded  at  the  Newburyport  home  of  Mrs.  Boddily  and  as  this 
conscientious  emigri  from  Connecticut  went  about  his  clerical 
chores  in  Moseley’s  office,  citizens  of  Essex  County  would  never 
have  suspected  the  awesome  future  in  store  for  their  industrious 
neighbor:  in  five  years  he  would  be  heralded  as  America’s  great 
poet;®  in  ten  years  he  would  be  a  highly  reputable  Boston  clergy¬ 
man  and  protege  of  WiUiam  Ellery  Channing;®  and  in  subsequent 
decades  of  the  frenzied  epoch  comprising  ante-bellum  New  Eng¬ 
land  he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  reformist 
personahties  of  the  age  and  subject  for  one  of  Whittier’s  finest 
poetic  eulogies,  the  sonnet  “To  J.  P.’’: 

Not  to  the  poet,  but  the  man  I  bring 
In  friendship’s  fearless  trust  my  offering: 

How  much  it  lacks  I  feel,  and  thou  wilt  see. 

Yet  well  I  know  that  thou  hast  deemed  with  me 
Life  all  too  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short 
For  dreamy  ease  and  Fancy’s  graceful  sport; 

And  girded  for  thy  constant  strife  with  wrong. 

Like  Nehemiah  fighting  while  he  wrought 

The  broken  walls  of  Zion,  even  thy  song 

Hath  a  rude  martial  tone,  a  blow  in  every  thought!^ 

In  1810,  however,  John  Pierpont,  far  from  being  a  distinguished 
personage,  was  merely  an  amateur  dabbler  in  verse  and  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  muscular  Federalist  wbo,  in  desiring  to  study  law,  bad  come 
to  live  in  Essex  County  at  one  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  both  state  and  country.  Caught  amidst  the  chaotic  politics 
surrounding  the  War  of  1812  and  delighted  to  be  living  in  an 
area  which,  “was  not  gullible  and  .  .  .  [which]  would  tolerate 

5.  On  the  publication  of  Airs  of  Palestine  CBaltimore,  1816),  Pierpont 
“was  then  acknowledged,  by  common  consent,  for  the  leading  poet  of 
America.”  (Neal,  p.  192)  A  typical  reviewer  noted  with  chauvinistic  pride 
that  "no  poet  of  the  present  day  of  any  country  has  evinced  stronger  powers 
of  genius.  .  .  .”  Portico  II  (December  1816),  454. 

6.  Pierpont  was  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church  (1819-184;).  The 
interest  and  aid  of  Channing  led  Pierpont  to  the  ministry  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  from  which  he  graduated  (1819).  A  letter  from  JP  to 
John  Neal  (December  18,  1816),  PM,  tells  that  Channing  is  “warmly  in¬ 
terested”  in  Pierpont’s  career. 

7.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
1892),  p.  108.  Whittier  sought  to  draft  Pierpont  as  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  sponsored  by  the  Liberty  Party.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston,  1894),  I,  287-288. 
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no  Jeffersonian  atheisms,”*  Pierpont,  from  his  Newburyport  van¬ 
tage  point,  began  to  build  a  national  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
political  versifier,  and  in  the  process  of  his  early  steps  toward  rec¬ 
ognition  left  a  vigorous  chronicle  of  Essex  County  as  it  was 
driven  through  the  “democratic  furnace”  of  the  Madison  admin¬ 
istration. 

In  February,  1 8 1 1 ,  Pierpont  wrote  to  Joseph  Lyman  intimating 
that  all  was  reasonably  serene  in  his  pursuance  of  higher  learning: 

My  situation  here  is  as  pleasant  as  I  could  expect,  while 
at  such  a  distance  from  my  friends  at  Litchfield.  Mr.  Mose¬ 
ley  ..  .  his  business  in  the  office  is  so  considerable  as  to  af¬ 
ford  me  a  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
in  the  profession.® 

Less  than  one  year  later  Pierpont  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
had  unwisely  chose  to  practice  in  Newburyport — a  town  which 
apparently  did  not  require  the  services  of  another  lawyer — and 
was  forced  to  inform  Lyman:  “I  am  earning  nothing  profession¬ 
ally.”*®  During  the  dismal  days,  however,  when  this  "starveling-at- 
law”  was  vainly  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a  client,  he  thor¬ 
oughly  briefed  himself  on  the  local  political  situation  and,  align¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  stance  assumed  by  the  Essex  Junto,  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  allegedly  “had  been  plotting  for  years  to  carry 
the  Northern  states  back  again  to  England,”**  Pierpont  became 
frenzied  over  the  severe  economic  implications  of  the  so-called 
“Plundering  Act”  (Federalist  nickname  for  the  Non-Importation 
Law)  and  over  the  gubernatorial  antics  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
was  then  in  the  process  of  chopping  Essex  County  into  electoral 
districts  resembling  the  famous  salamander  (“gerrymander”) 
shape  that  was  to  carry  the  governor’s  name  as  a  neologism  into 
the  language.*^*  Disturbed  by  the  political  machinations  of  Govern- 

8.  Vernon  L.  Farrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (New 
York,  1926),  II,  277, 

9.  February  7,  1811,  PM. 

10.  January  10,  1812,  PM. 

11.  Irving  Brant,  James  Madison,  The  President  1809-1812  (New  York 
and  Indianapolis,  1956),  p.  419. 

1 2.  Essex  was  redistricted  into  “one  compacted  two-member  district  in¬ 
cluding  the  stalwart  Federalist  towns,  and  an  absurdly  shaped  three-member 
district  running  around  the  edge  of  the  county,  in  which  the  heavy  Repul>- 
Ikan  vote  of  Marblehead  was  calculated  to  quench  Federalist  majorities 
in  the  eleven  other  towns."  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  “Elbridge  Gerry,”  DAB, 
VII,  226. 
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or  Gerry,  who  had  branded  Federalists  as  “secessionists,  rebels  and 
traitors,”  John  Pierpont  described  the  discouraging  situation  to 
Tapping  Reeve,  a  heartfelt  sympathizer: 

The  political  heavens  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
yet  entirely  free  from  clouds,  and  the  earth  is  still  shaken  by 
occasional  convulsions.  The  county  of  Hampshire  .  .  .  has 
passed  before  us  through  the  democratic  furnace,  and  out 
of  that  county  they  are  about  to  make  three,  in  order  to  fill 
the  mouths  of  hungry  expectants.  A  quantity  of  English 
goods  to  a  considerable  amount  has  been  seized  within  a 
few  days  past  in  Boston  for  a  supposed  violation  of  the  non¬ 
importation  laws — the  particulars  I  have  not  learned,  but  it 
appears  that  seizures  in  our  seaports  and  seizures  and  mur¬ 
ders  in  the  interior  by  custom  house  officers  will  in  time 
teach  the  people  that  the  present  measures  are  not  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted,  nor  our  present  rulers  the  best  that 
could  be  selected. 

On  another  occasion  Pierpont  lamented  to  his  former  law  profes¬ 
sor  the  encroachments  that  anarchy,  the  natural  by-product  of 
democracy,  was  laying  on  the  land: 

In  times  like  the  present  the  strong  mav  be  enticed  into 
action  by  the  juvenile  efforts  of  the  weak — and  everyone 
ought  to  labor  according  to  the  measure  of  strength  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  jeopardized  liberties.’^ 

Liberty,  obviously,  meant  license  for  the  unruly  to  disregard  all 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  order. 

While  he  was  thus  philosophizing  on  the  decadent  state  of 
matters  political  in  county,  state,  and  nation,  Pierpont  one  day 
came  upon  a  heroic  poem  written  by  a  precocious  thirteen-year- 
old  Hampshire  County  youth,  one  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Titled 
“The  Embargo,”  this  youthful  indiscretion — a  work  Bryant  assid¬ 
uously  deleted  from  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems — excori¬ 
ated  populism,  democracy,  and  Jefferson  in  venemous  couplets: 

W'hen  shall  this  land,  some  courteous  angel  say. 

Throw  off  a  weak,  and  erring  ruler’s  sway?  .  .  . 

1 3.  December  2,  1811,  PM.  Morison,  Ibid.:  Gerry’s  powerful  blast  oc¬ 
curred  over  his  alarm  at  “Treasonable  resolutions”  made  against  the  Non¬ 
importation  Act  by  Boston  Federalists. 

14.  November  24,  1812,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Oh  wrest,  sole  refuge  of  a  sinking  land, 

The  sceptre  from  the  slave’s  imbecile  hand!^® 

The  outraged  Bryant  also  made  much  of  the  ruination  of  New 
England’s  economy  at  the  hands  of  what  he  considered  the  ill- 
advised  restriction  on  trade  involved  in  the  Embargo  of  1807: 

Much  injur’d  Commerce!  ’tis  thy  falling  cause, 

WJiich  from  obscurity,  a  stripUng  draws.  .  .  . 

See  the  bold  sailor  from  the  ocean  torn. 

His  element,  sink  friendless  and  forlorn!*® 

Pierpont,  delighted  on  seeing  this  broadside  against  those  self¬ 
same  nefarious  forces  still  dominating  the  political  whirl  about 
him,  was  moved  to  take  pen  in  hand  himself.  And  when  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newburyport  invited  their  lo¬ 
cal  political  philosopher  to  address  the  group,  the  talented  lawyer 
delivered  a  poetic  oration  titled  “The  Portrait,’’  a  heroic  poem 
which  brought  to  John  Pierpont,  self-appointed  laureate  of  Essex 
County,  more  than  local  recognition;  his  poem  for  this  occasion 
“went  far  to  give  him  a  national  reputation.’’*^ 

The  thirty-six  page  poem  Essex  Countians  heard  Pierpont  recite 
may  be  approached  in  two  historically  significant  ways:  first, 
it  is  an  attack  on  that  political  administration  whose  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  and  competence  coerced  America  into  and  was  currently 
forcing  the  nation  through  the  War  of  1812;  and  secondly,  it  is 
a  poetic  eulogy  of  George  Washington  and  his  beatific  train  of 
Federalist  saints.  Washington,  a  “spotless  patriot’’  and  “illustrious 
man’’;  Hamilton,  an  “immortal  statesman”;  and  Ames,  “a  stainless 
spirit,”  are  a  few  of  the  political  elect  isolated  for  special  treatment, 
while  their  antagonists,  “the  authors  of  their  country’s  shame,” 
are  “too  low”  to  be  designated  specifically  by  name.  The  portrait, 
then,  literally  involves  a  picture  of  the  glorious  Columbia  of  by¬ 
gone  days  contrasted  with  a  portrayal  of  the  country  in  its  present 
state  of  democratic  decay.  Indeed,  during  the  palmy  days  when 

15.  Tremaine  McDowell,  ed.,  William  Cullen  Bryant:  Representative 
Selections  (New  York,  1935),  p.  343. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  342.  John  T.  Winterich,  “Savanarola  of  Hollis  Street,” 
Colophon  (New  Series,  20,  1935)  mentions  the  probable  influence  of  "The 
Embargo"  on  Pierpont’s  work.  Pierpont  and  Bryant  later  became  fast,  life¬ 
long  friends  and  correspondents. 

17.  John  Neal,  "John  Pierpont,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  XVIII  (December, 
1866),  650. 
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the  Federalist  political  ethic  generated  the  wheels  of  American 
government,  our  country  had  experienced  “The  strong  effulgence 
of  a  golden  age”: 

So  shone  Columbia,  when  her  infant  hand 
With  magic  power,  along  her  verdant  strand. 

Charmed  into  life  the  city’s  busy  throng. 

And  rolled  of  wealth  the  swelling  tide  along, 

W'hile  Freedom’s  pure  and  consecrated  fires 
Glowed  in  her  halls  and  glittered  in  her  spires. 

So  shone  Columbia,  when  her  naval  pine 
Bowed,  at  her  touch,  to  float  beneath  the  line. 

And  proudly  bear,  on  every  wave  unfurled. 

Her  swelling  canvass  o’er  the  watery  world. 

'Those  days  of  prestige,  honor,  and  glory  are  now,  unfortunately, 
past.  The  poet  must  now  honestly  daub  over  his  portrait  of 
America  “with  bitter  and  with  black,”  for  the  “blissful  days”  have 
now  withdrawn  the  “dazzling  splendor”  from  John  Pierpont’s 
"once  honored  country”: 

Look  at  Columbia!  see  her  sickly  form. 

Exposed,  unsheltered,  to  the  howhng  storm; 

No  friendly  taper  glimmering  on  her  sight. 

Her  thin  robes  draggled  in  the  dews  of  night. 

Her  bosom  shrinking  from  the  piercing  blasts. 

On  Earth’s  cold  lap  her  fainting  limbs  she  casts; 

And  as  she  sinks  despairing  and  forlorn. 

The  clouds  her  curtains,  and  her  couch  the  thorn. 

Her  Evil  Genius,  envying  e’en  such  rest. 

Broods  like  an  incubus  upon  her  breast; 

Forbids  the  fluid  through  her  veins  to  dart. 

And  locks  up  every  function  of  her  heart.  .  .  . 

Look  at  our  Commerce!  driven  from  the  deep. 

Our  sails  no  more  its  curling  surface  sweep  .  .  . 

But  Desolation  hovers  o’er  our  ships 
With  raven  pinions;  and  with  skinny  lips. 

And  cheeks  all  shrivelled.  Famine  stalks  our  streets. 

And  clings,  with  withered  hand,  to  all  she  meets. 

Look  at  our  navy!  does  it  proudly  ride, 

And  roll  its  thunders  o’er  the  subject  tide 
As  once  it  rode  and  thundered?** 

Pierpont,  belaboring  with  thoroughness  and  conviction  Madison 

18.  Pierpont's  Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1840),  p.  268. 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  271-273. 
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(the  “Evil  Genius”)  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  nation’s  disaster, 
concluded  his  prophecy  of  doom  with  frightening  portent : 

Where  now  these  ruins  moulder  on  the  ground. 

Where  Desolation  walks  her  silent  round. 

The  slippery  serpent  drags  his  sinuous  trail 
To  marble  columns  clings  the  slimy  snail. 

The  solemn  raven  croaks,  the  cricket  sings. 

And  bats  and  owlets  flap  their  sooty  wings; 

Once,  a  proud  temple  rose,  with  front  sublime. 

By  Wisdom  reared,  to  brave  the  shocks  of  Time, 

And  consecrated  to  the  smiling  Three, 

RELIGION,  PEACE,  and  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Its  earliest  priests  in  stainless  robes  arrayed. 

By  no  threats  daunted,  by  no  arts  betrayed  .  .  . 

Other  succeeded,  and  new  scenes  arose; 

The  hovering  tempests  fell  upon  its  walls. 

The  brooding  clouds  were  welcomed  to  its  halls 
The  shuddering  altars  felt  the  fires  of  hell 
1  he  olive  withered  and  the  censer  fell. 

The  columns  broke,  the  trembling  arches  frowned, 

The  Temple  sunk,  and  ruin  stalks  around.**' 

John  Pierpont,  looking  upon  himself  as  the  protagonist  in  the 
wholesale  political  warfare  between  the  forces  of  good  and  the 
hosts  of  Satan,  assumed  the  anointed  task  of  protecting  New 
England  from  complete  and  ruthless  subversion  at  the  hands  of 
treacherous  demagogues.  He  poured  out  his  political  suspicions  in 
a  letter  to  Horatio  Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

...  By  heavens,  Bigelow,  when  it  comes  to  a  starving 
matter  as  it  is  likely  to  be  with  us,  it  is  time  to  look  about 
us.  I  believe  the  darn’d  rascals  at  Washington  will  yet  be  too 
much  for  us  and  effect,  as  they  have  long  wished  to  effect, 
the  ruin  of  New  England.^’ 

And  when  Bigelow  asked  Pierpont  for  a  political  poem,  the  laur¬ 
eate  of  Newburyport  responded  with  more  rimed  invective  directed 
against  democratic  reprobate: 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  279.  Pierpont’s  recitation  was  so  well  received  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newburyport  that  he  was  invited  to  address  its 
conclave  the  following  year.  He  responded  this  time  with  a  more  con¬ 
trolled  eulogy  of  Washington  and  did  not  enter  the  realm  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  at  all.  (.Works,  pp.  235-236) 

21.  May  II,  1813,  PM. 
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.  .  .  what  Truth  compels  the  Muse  to  trace 
No  tears  can  wash  away,  no  art  erase. 

Fain  would  I  check  the  tide;  hut  flow  it  must. 

Who  can  repress  the  invincible  disgust, 

That  finds  a  place  in  every  patriot’s  breast. 

Who  knows  he  is  not  governed  but  oppressed; 

Who  sees  his  sacred  rights  the  jest  of  knaves. 

His  bleeding  sons  the  tools  of  abject  slaves! 

Who  see,  beneath  the  feet  of  tyrants  trod, 

The  laws  of  man,  the  oracles  of  God, 

And,  where  the  historic  Muse,  with  diamond  pen. 

Once  wrote  the  immortal  names  of  godlike  men. 

Now,  catching  through  the  gloom  a  sickening  glimpse. 

Sees  Infamy,  begirt  with  grinning  imps. 

Trace  on  her  sooty  page  with  pitchy  swab 
The  damning  deeds  of  Madison  and  Mob!-- 

At  this  point  the  Federalist  vituperation  of  John  Pierpont  reached 
its  apex.  As  his  law  prospects  dwindled,  so  conversely,  his  political 
emotions  expanded  to  the  dangerous,  explosive  stage.  Fortunately, 
his  purgation  was  achieved  only  through  political  verse,  and  with 
his  final  onslaught  against  “Madison  and  Mob,"  he  said  farewell 
to  Newburyport  and  Essex  County. 

Having  failed  dismally  as  a  lawyer,  Pierpont  settled  briefly  in 
Boston  and  went  into  the  dry-goods  business  with  his  brother-in- 
law;  shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to  Baltimore  and  at  length 
achieved  international  literary  fame  for  his  belletristic  verse.  The 
political  principles  which  he  had  so  vigorously  upheld  during  his 
brief  career  in  Essex  County  were  soon  renounced,  and  when  he 
brought  out  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  in  1 840,  Pierpont, 
feeling  a  need  to  apologize  for  his  extravagant  youthful  fervor, 
appened  this  note  to  “The  Portrait:” 

Both  the  text  and  notes  of  this  poem  occasionally  show 
the  warmth  of  political  feeling,  and  the  strength  of  party 
prejudice,  that  belonged  to  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Both  text  and  notes  are  allowed  to  remain,  as  memorials 
of  fires  that  raged  once,  but  have  long  since  gone  out.-* 

22.  Works,  pp.  288-289.  The  poem  titled  “News-Carrier’s  Address”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  Repertory,  January  i,  1815. 
Such  "prophetic”  verses  were  conventional  in  most  New  Year’s  Day  Ni¬ 
nons  of  newspapers. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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His  published  verses,  along  with  the  unpublished  letters,  written 
during  his  residence  in  Newburyport,  however,  maintain  signif¬ 
icance  for  both  the  local  and  national  historian.  The  force  of  Fed¬ 
eralism  emanating  from  Essex  County  had  constituted  since  the 
formation  of  the  Junto  the  most  powerful  wing  of  the  party  and 
the  strongest  opposition  to  the  national  administration.  Pierpont’s 
writings  bring  to  posterity  a  personal  record  of  some  existing  politi¬ 
cal  prejudices  and  animosities  that  characterized  American  thought 
during  these  critical  years;  and  they  preserve,  perhaps  better  than 
many  contemporary  histories,  the  aura  of  the  times. 


THE  CUVIER  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  OF  SALEM 
By  Ralph  VV.  Dexter 

Eighty  years  ago  a  group  of  Salem  boys  organized  a  nature 
club  which  eventually  became  known  as  “The  Cuvier  Natural 
History  Society.”^  It  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  March  5,  1881,  by  three  boys  approximately  twelve  years 
of  age.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  founding  written  by  Jennie 
Brooks  revealed  that  the  boys  “mysteriously  concealing  themselves 
from  uncongenial  obtruders  in  a  deserted  hen-coop,  concocted  the 
idea  of  a  club  which  should  devote  itself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.”  These  boys  were  Maxwell  A.  Kilvert,  Oliver  Thayer, 
and  S.  Herrick  Cruickshank.  Six  days  later  another  boy,  George  A. 
Webb,  joined  the  group,  and  on  March  i8th  Louis  Gavet  was 
admitted.  At  first  the  name  chosen  was  simply  “The  Nature  Club.” 

The  constitution  of  this  youthful  group  set  forth  its  objects  as 
follows:  O  tbe  study  of  natural  science  and  ethnology;  and  2) 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  natural  history  and  ethnological 
objects  and  facts  with  special  attention  to  Essex  County.  For  some 
time  the  group  remained  small  in  number.  Herrick  Cruickshank 
left  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1881.  In  the  first  half  of  1883  three  new 
boys  were  admitted  (John  G.  Morse,  Arthur  L.  Toppan,  and  Harry 
C.  Low),  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  three  other  boys  (Kilvert, 
Thayer,  and  Toppan)  withdrew  from  the  club.  In  the  next  several 
years  five  new  boys  became  members  (A.  E.  Cole,  June  26,  1885; 
A.  T.  Harris,  May  4,  1888;  M.  E.  Fenollosa,  December  7,  1889; 
and  Frank  G.  Price,  May  17,  1890). 

At  first  there  were  no  officers,  but  the  boys  met  informally  on 
Friday  evenings  and  recorded  their  activities  in  the  clubhouse.  In 
the  early  years  of  operation  meetings  were  held  primarily  to  trans¬ 
act  business  for  the  group.  Most  of  their  activities  consisted  of 
field  trips  which  they  referred  to  in  their  records  as  “expeditions.” 
A  special  set  of  rules  governing  these  expeditions  was  outlined. 
The  stated  objects  of  the  field  trips  were  to  study  and  collect  speci¬ 
mens  of  natural  history  and  to  help  one  another,  and  exchange 

I.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Ernest  Stanley  Dodge,  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem;  Albert  E.  Cole,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society;  Mrs.  Catherine  Robb  White,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  E.  S.  Morse;  and  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  for  their  co¬ 
operation  and  encouragement  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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specimens  with  each  other.  The  requirements  included  the  ability 
to  use  a  sling  shot  accurately;  to  be  able  to  name  the  parts  and  to 
fire  a  pistol;  to  be  able  to  climb  and  run;  to  have  no  fear  of  going 
on  expeditions;  and  to  possess  a  pole  knife,  a  sling  shot,  and  a  net. 
Each  member  was  expected  to  take  at  least  one  trip  each  week,  to 
report  on  his  field  study,  and  to  follow  the  “hunting  rules”  which 
they  had  established.  The  “hunting  rules”  included  the  following: 
1)  No  wantonness;  2)  No  shooting  of  domestic  birds;  3)  No  ball 
cartridges;  4)  No  pointing  of  weapons  toward  any  person;  5)  A 
long  trip  to  be  made  each  fortnight  during  the  summer  season. 

One  of  the  favorite  collecting  grounds  was  Loring’s  pastures. 
Other  sites  for  collecting  were  at  Marblehead,  Swampscott,  Mont¬ 
serrat,  Beverly,  Devereaux  Beach,  Salem  Willows,  and  the  shore 
of  Salem  Harbor.  Also,  the  boys  went  to  Lynnfield,  Middleton, 
and  Boxford.  Collecting  equipment  was  carried  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
Mr.  Albert  Cole  now  recalls  particularly  a  trip  made  to  Pride’s 
Crossing  where  the  boys  accidently  set  the  woods  on  fire.  For¬ 
tunately  the  fire  was  brought  under  control  before  much  damage 
was  done. 

Some  ten  weeks  after  organization,  a  treasurer  was  elected  for 
the  first  time  (May  28,  1881)  because  dues  of  one  cent  per  week 
were  instituted.  Oliver  Thayer  became  the  first  treasurer.  For  a 
brief  time  the  name  of  “Royal  Nature  Club”  was  used.  Then  on 
September  30  of  that  year  the  name  was  changed  to  “Cuvier 
Natural  History  Club.”  The  office  of  chairman  was  created  and 
combined  with  that  of  the  treasurer.  The  meetings  now  took  on 
a  more  formal  character  with  a  program  as  well  as  business  trans¬ 
actions.  Members  took  turns  in  reading  articles  from  books  on 
natural  history.  In  November  that  year  three  separate  offices  were 
provided — a  chairman,  a  president,  and  a  treasurer.  Two  years 
later  the  office  of  chairman  was  abolished,  and  the  president 
served  as  both  chairman  and  secretary.  Each  boy  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  one  month.  In  1885  the  office  of  vice-president  was 
created  which  assumed  the  duties  of  the  secretary. 

Small  clubhouses  were  obtained  for  holding  their  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  warm  weather.  During  the  winter  months  the  boys 
met  in  their  homes.  In  the  winter  of  1883  the  boys  began  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  text  First  Book  of  Zoology,  written  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  S.  Morse,  father  of  John  Morse,  a  member  of  the  club. 
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The  boys  took  turns  giving  lectures  to  each  other  based  on  their 
studies.  The  following  year  topics  for  their  reports  were  assigned 
to  the  members  by  the  president.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  club¬ 
house  in  1883,  their  collections  were  pooled  as  a  club  project,  but 
each  member  had  his  own  speciality  in  the  development  of  the 
society’s  collection.  Until  this  time,  each  boy  had  his  own  private 
collection.  In  July,  1887,  a  new  and  better  clubhouse  was  obtained 
to  hold  their  meetings  and  to  house  their  collections.  The  club 
collection  continued  to  expand,  and  as  their  work  became  known, 
they  received  donated  specimens,  especially  shells,  insects,  and 
birds  from  interested  parties. 

The  first  clubhouse  was  an  abandoned  henhouse  made  available 
to  them  by  James  A.  Noble.  Later  a  small  building,  5x8  feet,  in 
the  garden  of  William  F.  Gavet  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
In  the  spring  of  1883  a  somewhat  larger  building,  8x12  feet, 
was  given  to  them  by  Raymond  L.  Newcome.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  this  on  land  owned  by  Henry  M.  Brooks  on  Lafay¬ 
ette  St.  A  small  stove  was  installed.  Four  years  later  Professor  E. 
S.  Morse  permitted  them  to  construct  a  still  better  building  on  his 
land.  Materials  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $225,  and  much  of 
the  labor  was  performed  by  the  members  for  the  construction  of 
this  improved  clubhouse  which  measured  17  x  22  feet. 

To  raise  money  for  their  original  clubhouse,  the  boys  organized 
an  amateur  minstrel  in  June,  1881.  An  admission  charge  of  two 
cents  was  made,  and  the  profits  totaled  sixty  cents.  To  raise  money 
for  a  larger  clubhouse,  the  boys  presented  a  series  of  four  lectures 
in  March  of  1883.  The  first  part  of  each  program  was  a  lecture 
by  one  of  the  club  members.  Thayer  lectured  on  insects,  Webb  on 
birds,  Gavet  on  plants,  and  Morse  on  Japan.  The  second  half  of 
each  program  consisted  of  views  shown  by  a  magic  lantern.  An  ad¬ 
mission  charge  of  ten  cents  was  made.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  tw'o 
lectures  were  sponsored  in  which  adult  speakers  contributed  their 
services.  Professor  Morse  lectured  on  China,  and  R.  L.  Newcome 
lectured  on  Siberia.  These  lectures  netted  a  profit  of  about  $25.00. 

In  February  of  1885  E.  S.  Morse  gave  another  lecture  to  the 
club;  this  time  his  subject  was  “Shells.”  The  following  winter  the 
Reverend  B.  F.  McDaniel  presented  a  lecture  on  “Trees,”  given  in 
Plummer  Hall.  From  the  latter  a  total  of  $17  was  added  to  the 
treasury.  On  March  i,  1887,  the  boys  held  a  fair  in  the  vestry  of 
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the  Barton  Square  Church.  Speciments  of  natural  history,  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  pieces  of  fancywork  were  placed  on  sale.  A  total  profit 
of  nearly  $175  was  made  which  was  used  to  construct  the  final 
clubhouse,  which  was  opened  on  the  seventh  anniversary.  Even¬ 
tually  this  was  sold  for  $475.00  when  Professor  Morse  needed  the 
full  space  in  his  yard. 

In  1885  the  boys  set  a  higher  standard  and  required  more  de¬ 
tailed  reports,  each  one  being  a  monograph  on  a  selected  genus. 
In  addition  to  writing  these  “lectures,”  the  boys  wrote  out  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  specimens  in  their  collections. 

In  May  of  1886  the  members  began  to  issue  a  four-page  month¬ 
ly  bulletin  entitled  The  Amateur  Collector.  This  was  published  for 
three  years  and  was  circulated  to  about  400  subscribers  at  its  peak. 
The  subscription  cost  was  twenty-five  cents  per  year.  In  the  ap¬ 
pendix  of  this  paper  are  listed  a  number  of  selected  titles  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  many  of  which  were  based  upon  reports  the  boys  presented 
orally  at  the  meetings.  Volume  I  also  included  notes  on  papers 
which  had  been  given  at  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
the  life  of  Baron  Cuvier  (Vol.  II,  no.  5)  is  a  sentence  which  gives 
the  clue  to  the  name  of  this  group — “when  Cuvier  was  a  boy,  he 
formed  a  natural  history  club  very  much  like  our  own.” 

In  September  of  1887  the  boys  placed  an  exhibit  of  natural 
history  specimens  at  the  Annual  Cattle  Show  held  in  Peabody. 
In  October,  1887,  the  boys  began  preparing  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  lives  of  outstanding  naturalists.  At  this  time  the  boys  chose 
their  own  subjects  for  their  reports,  and  they  alternated  the  for¬ 
mal  reports  with  informal  discussions  on  scientific  subjects.  At 
this  time  they  changed  the  name  from  that  of  a  club  to  “The 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society,”  and  this  year  marked  their  afl&li- 
ation  as  chapter  183  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  In  the  winter  of 
1889-90  the  theme  of  their  study  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
evolution. 

On  March  5  of  each  year  an  annual  reception  was  held  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  founding  of  the  society  and  to  display  the  recent 
activities  of  the  boys.  At  the  third  anniversary  (1884)  the  boys 
received  their  friends  at  the  clubhouse  located  at  the  Brooks’  resi¬ 
dence  at  1 18  Lafayette  Street  from  three  to  nine  P.M.  Seventy- 
five  visitors  called  to  see  the  boys  and  their  exhibits.  Specimens 
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were  placed  on  exhibition  and  refreshments  were  served.  The 
sixth  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  clubhouse,  and 
three  hundred  callers  came  to  see  the  new  club  quarters.  The 
following  year  the  clubhouse  with  its  cabinets  of  specimens, 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  Professor  Morse,  was  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction.  Members  at  this  time  (March  5,  1888)  were  Louis  F. 
Gavet,  George  A.  Webb,  Harry  C.  Low,  John  G.  Morse,  Sidney 
K.  Fenollosa,  and  Albert  E.  Cole.  The  assignments  that  year  for 
classification  and  arrangement  of  specimens  were  as  follows:  Cole 
— plants,  Gavet  and  Fenollosa — insects,  Morse — shells  and  star¬ 
fishes,  Webb — fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Low — corals 
and  minerals.  The  father  of  Louis  Gavet  presented  a  lamp  to  the 
club  while  the  Misses  Williams  appropriately  presented  the  club 
with  a  bust  of  Cuvier. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  society  the 
group  had  held  376  meetings.  The  society’s  collection  at  that  time 
consisted  of  approximately  550  shells,  150  fossils,  875  insects, 
500  minerals,  40  birds,  150  eggs,  75  specimens  of  wood,  800 
herbarium  sheets,  and  a  small  number  of  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  gums,  and  fibers. 

For  the  tenth  anniversary  reception  a  fourteen-page  pamphlet 
was  published  privately  on  the  history  and  accomplishments  of 
the  society.  A  reception  was  held  from  three  to  ten  P.M.  in  the 
club  rooms  at  1 2  Laurel  Street.  There  were  nine  members  in  the 
organization  at  that  time  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above  were 
Arthur  T.  Harris,  Frank  S.  Price,  and  Manuel  E.  Fenollosa). 

At  the  13  th  and  last  anniversary  the  reception  was  held  at 
the  clubhouse  on  Willow  Avenue.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
15  members.  Included  were  James  Duncan  Phillips  and  Alfred 
Goodell  in  addition  to  others  mentioned  above.  At  this  meeting 
a  paper  was  read  by  Harry  C.  Low  on  “Genius  and  Insanity.”  In 
addition,  Mr.  T.  Jagger,  son  of  Bishop  Jagger,  showed  stereop- 
tician  views  taken  in  Wyoming  while  he  particpiated  in  a  geologi¬ 
cal  survey  party. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reception,  the  boys  also  held  an  an¬ 
nual  supper  in  later  years  of  the  society.  This  was  generally  held 
on  New  Year’s  eve  at  the  home  of  Professor  Morse  who  took  a 
personal  interest  in  this  youthful  group  of  enthusiastic  naturalists. 
He  was,  according  to  A.  C.  Cole,  the  God-father  of  the  group. 
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often  visiting  the  boys,  stimulating  their  interest,  and  bringing 
other  scientists  to  talk  to  and  encourage  the  boys  in  their  scientific 
pursuits. 

One  of  the  longest  excursions  made  by  members  of  the  club 
took  place  in  July  of  1894.  Harry  C.  Low,  Seth  F.  Low,  and  John 
G.  Morse  made  a  field  trip  of  some  three  hundred  miles.  First  they 
went  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George  by  sailboat,  and  then  continued  down  the  Hudson  River. 
Their  boat  was  a  sixteen-foot  keel  boat,  rigged  with  two  lateen 
sails.  They  carried  a  tent  with  them  for  camping  out  along  the 
way.  They  returned  to  Salem  from  New  York  City'  by  train.  This 
seems  to  be  the  last  activity  of  the  group  and  the  last  record  we 
have  of  the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society. 

From  this  group  of  young  naturalists  there  was  never  produced 
a  professional  naturalist.  However,  two  of  the  boys  continued  their 
scientific  training  and  became  medical  doctors.  One  was  Sidney 
Fenollosa  (the  elder  of  the  two  Fenollosa  boys),  who  later  became 
a  surgeon  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  was  Harry  C.  Low  who  later 
founded  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Boston.  The  most  famous  of 
the  group  in  later  life  was  James  Duncan  Phillips.  He  became 
treasurer  of  the  Hough ton-Mifflin  Publishing  Company,  and  was 
a  well-known  educator,  historian,  and  philanthropist.  In  addition 
to  writing  a  three-volume  history  of  Salem,  he  endowed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dummer  Academy  of  Byfield  and  gave  a  building  to  the 
academy. 

Perhaps  few  youth  groups  organized  and  operated  entirely  by 
themselves  can  point  to  such  sustained  interest  and  worthwhile 
accomphshments  as  the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society  of  Salem. 
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APPENDIX 

Selected  titles  from  The  Amateur  Collector 
(May  I,  1886 — Feb.  i,  1889).  Many  of 
these  were  based  on  reports  given  by  the 
boys  at  their  club  meetings. 

Vol.  I.  no.  I.  Recognition  of  Ants;  Changes  in  the  Coast 

Line  of  Nantucket 

no.  2.  Large  and  Old  Trees;  The  Distribution  of 
Littorina  litorea  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
no.  3.  Our  Brook  Fishes;  Hunting  Spiders 
no.  4.  Pecten,  the  Scallops 
no.  5.  Facts  about  Sea-anemones 
no.  7.  The  Lobster  Industry' 
no.  II.  The  Seventeen-year  Cicada;  Helix 
no.  12.  Edible  Shell-fish 

Vol.  11.  no.  I.  Protective  Coloring;  The  Aboriginal  Copper¬ 

smiths  Art  in  Southwestern  Maine 
no.  5.  A  Tame  Kittiwake  Gull  (Captured  and 
tamed  by  A.  Hyatt);  Baron  Cuvier 
no.  6.  Agassiz 
no.  7.  Darwin 

no.  8.  The  Tourmaline;  Aristotle 
no.  9.  Poisonous  Plants;  Linnaeus 
no.  10.  Some  Uses  of  Coal 
no.  II.  Asa  Gray 
no.  12.  Glaciers 

Vol.  III.  no.  I.  Changes  in  the  Earth’s  Crust 
no.  7.  The  Zuni  Indian  Pueblo 
no.  9.  The  Mound  Builders 


A  CASE  OF  SALEM  HOSPITALITY 
By  Richard  K.  Murdoch 

When  the  Spanish  packetboat,  the  snow  San  Fernando  El 
Rayo,^  commanded  by  Captain  Josef  Carmona,  departed  from 
Puerto  Rico  for  Cadiz  on  August  i,  1791,  no  one  on  board  had 
the  slightest  premonition  of  the  desperate  adventure  that  lay 
ahead.  Among  the  numerous  passengers  for  Spain  were  seven 
members  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Naples  being  transferred 
to  the  continent  after  several  years  of  garrison  duty  on  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean.  These  included  Captain  Francisco  Borlasca,  an 
officer  of  the  staff  of  the  regimental  commander,  tw'o  junior  lieu¬ 
tenants,  a  sergeant  and  three  privates,  all  travelling  as  a  unit  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  captain.  In  addition  to  these  seven  were 
the  captain’s  t%vo  young  sons  returning  to  Spain  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  captain,  the  two  junior  officers,  and  the  two 
young  boys  were  all  housed  in  the  officers’  quarters  in  the  ship’s 
stern,  while  the  other  four  were  bunked  with  the  crew.  It  was 
the  custom  in  the  Spanish  military  service  to  send  small  bodies  of 
troops  across  the  ocean  on  private  vessels  with  the  accountant’s 
office  paying  for  the  passage  and  advancing  funds  to  purchase  the 
necessary  items  for  messing  during  the  long  voyage.-  Captain  Bor¬ 
lasca  as  the  ranking  officer  was  the  commander  of  the  group  and 
he  was  responsible  for  their  passage,  messing,  and  general  welfare 
while  at  sea.  He  was  given  nearly  800  pesos  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
cover  the  cost  of  messing  and  the  two  monthly  pay  periods  that 
would  fall  due  while  the  group  was  at  sea.  After  purchasing  the 
supplies  in  San  Juan  he  discovered  that  because  the  San  Fernando 
was  carrying  an  extensive  cargo  of  hides,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
chests  of  silver  coins  for  the  Royal  Treasury,  there  was  no  space 

1.  A  snow  was  a  relatively  small  vessel  much  like  a  brigantine  with  a 
gaff-sail  or  trysail  set  on  a  “snow-mast”  which  was  located  just  abaft  the 
mainmast.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  frequently  called 
this  ty'pe  of  vessel  a  “man-of-war  brig.”  The  name  of  this  vessel,  San 
Fernando  El  Rayo,  refers  to  Ferdinand  III  (1199-1252),  the  “scourge”  of 
the  Moors,  who  successfully  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and  Lron. 

2.  On  many  Spanish  packetboats  the  passengers  were  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  messing  supplies  which  they  turned  over  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  galley  who  then  doled  out  these  supplies  throughout  the 
voyage.  In  this  way  the  passengers  often  had  varied  menus  depending  upon 
what  they  had  purchas^  at  the  start  of  the  voyage. 
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in  either  the  hold  or  the  supply  chests  for  his  victuals.  The  galley 
and  its  closets  were  overflowing  with  food  supplies  for  the  crew 
and  the  non-military  passengers.  As  a  result,  Borlasca  was  forced 
to  store  his  supplies  on  the  open  deck  after  having  them  wrapped 
in  canvas  and  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes.  The  crew  then  lashed 
the  crates  carefully  to  prevent  them  shifting  in  heavy  weather. 

For  three  weeks  after  leaving  Puerto  Rico  on  the  ninety-day 
voyage  to  Spain,  the  San  Fernando  sailed  through  moderate  seas 
on  a  northeasterly  course.  Then  on  the  22nd  of  the  month,  after 
having  sailed  about  1900  miles,  she  was  hit  by  a  terrific  storm 
which  lasted  for  four  days  and  during  which  she  lost  her  main¬ 
mast  and  bowspirit  and  sprung  several  bad  leaks.®  During  the 
height  of  the  storm,  when  the  high  seas  swept  over  the  main  deck, 
nearly  all  the  supplies  belonging  to  the  military  personnel  were 
washed  overboard  or  were  utterly  ruined  by  the  salt  water.  In 
this  serious  situation  Captain  Borlasca  was  forced  to  request  the 
ship’s  master  to  dole  out  enough  victuals  from  the  ship’s  stores  to 
feed  his  men.  W'ater  leaking  into  the  hold  so  damaged  a  portion  of 
these  stores  that  rations  had  to  be  cut  for  everyone  in  order  to 
conserve  the  food  supply.  Because  of  this  and  the  worsening  leaks 
which  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  San  Fernando  afloat,  the  mas¬ 
ter  decided  that  the  best  course  was  to  attempt  to  reach  the  New 
England  or  Nova  Scotia  coast.  After  several  failures.  Captain 
Carmona  succeeded  in  stepping  two  jury-masts  with  the  assistance 
of  a  British  frigate  that  gave  the  Spaniard  extra  rigging  and  can¬ 
vas  and  directed  the  San  Fernando  toward  the  North  American 
coastline.  A  second  storm,  less  intense  than  the  first,  hit  the  partly 
wrecked  vessel  on  September  6.  Luckily  no  further  damage  was 
done  to  the  hull  or  the  jury-rig,  although  more  food  supplies  were 
made  useless  by  water  seeping  in  through  the  shattered  deck.  A 
day  or  so  later  the  Spanish  ship  encountered  a  fleet  of  fishing 
vessels  on  Georges  Bank  and  upon  hailing  one  of  them,  discovered 
that  they  were  out  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.  At  the  request  of 
Captain  Carmona,  one  of  the  fishing  vessels  agreed  to  put  a  crew 

S.  According  to  the  account  of  the  storm  given  the  Salem  newspaper  by 
Captain  Carmona,  the  San  Fernando  was  first  hit  by  the  high  winds  at 
latitude  35°  47' N  and  longitude  54*  20' W,  or  due  south  of  Cape  Race, 
Newfoundland  and  east  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Salem  Gazette,  September  20, 
1791.  (All  issues  of  the  Salem  Gazette  were  used  through  the  kindness  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.) 
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member  on  board  the  San  Fernando  to  pilot  her  into  Salem  har¬ 
bor.  A  day  or  two  later,  a  hundred  miles  off  the  coast,  they  en¬ 
countered  a  large  ship,  completely  dismasted  and  rolling  helpless¬ 
ly  in  the  heavy  seas,  but  being  in  such  dangerous  shape.  Captain 
Carmona  could  do  no  more  than  wish  “God  speed”  to  the  wreck.* 

More  than  a  week  after  taking  on  the  fisherman  pilot,  the  San 
Fernando  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  on  the  19th  was 
safely  anchored  in  Salem  harbor.^  Captain  Carmona  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  repairs  to  his  vessel  in  the  local  shipyard 
and  then  requested  the  passengers  to  find  accommodations  for 
themselves  in  the  town,  as  it  would  he  impossible  for  them  to 
stay  on  the  San  Fernando  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Captain 
Borlasca  lodged  his  men  and  his  two  children  in  one  of  the  inns 
and  then  went  about  purchasing  a  new  supply  of  victuals  and 
other  commodities  to  replace  those  swept  off  the  deck  during  the 
first  storm.  Not  having  any  money  in  his  possession  and  there 
being  no  Spanish  consul  in  Salem  from  whom  he  could  borrow, 
he  was  forced  to  give  his  personal  notes  for  the  purchases  with  the 
promise  that  they  would  be  redeemed  at  face  value  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Having  started  out  from 
Puerto  Rico  with  its  tropical  summer  climate,  the  captain  and  his 
men  were  equipped  with  thin  clothing  and  they  immediately  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  cold  in  the  chilly  autumn  of  Salem.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  heavier  woolen  clothing,  an 
expense  that  Borlasca  and  his  superiors  had  not  anticipated  when 
tliey  left  for  Spain. 

The  day  after  the  San  Fernando  reached  Salem,  Borlasca  pre¬ 
pared  a  full  report  of  the  entire  adventure  which  he  sent  off  to 
Philadelphia  to  the  Spanish  diplomatic  agents.*  He  included  a 
request  that  they  advance  him  funds  equivalent  to  those  he  had 

4.  Although  it  was  first  reported  that  this  dismasted  ship,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  from  Bristol  for  New  York,  reached  Boston  safely,  it  later  turned  out 
that  she  was  towed  into  Marblehead,  “a  perfect  wreck.”  Salem  Gazette, 
September  20,  1791. 

5.  The  arrival  of  the  Son  Fernando  was  reported  on  at  some  length  in 
the  local  Salem  newspaper.  Salem  Gazette,  September  20,  1791.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  local  report,  "The  Spanish  snow,  St.  Ferdinando  from  Porto 
Rico  for  Cadiz,  with  a  rich  cargo,  dismast^  and  otherwise  wrecked, 
anchored  yesterday  inside  of  Baker’s  Island.”  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of 
Salem  (Salem,  1845)  II,  295. 

6.  The  two  Spanish  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1 790’s  were  Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar  and  Jos^  de  Jaudenes. 
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been  given  in  Puerto  Rico  so  that  he  could  pay  for  the  messing 
supplies  that  he  was  then  in  the  process  of  purchasing.  In  order 
to  assist  the  agents  in  making  their  decision,  he  enclosed  a  tripli¬ 
cate  copy  of  the  receipt  given  him  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  account¬ 
ant’s  office,  and  a  receipt  in  triplicate  for  the  costs  of  messing 
and  two  months’  pay  for  himself  and  his  men,  anticipating  that 
the  agents  would  forward  this  sum  to  him  in  Salem.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  haste  both  because  he  and  his  men  were  living  on 
credit  in  Salem  and  because  Captain  Carmona  was  anxious  to 
leave  for  Spain  as  soon  as  the  repairs  to  the  San  Fernando  could 
be  completed,  a  task  which  he  estimated  would  take  four  weeks.  A 
full  report  of  the  ship’s  damage  was  included  in  this  dispatch  to 
Philadelphia  for  forwarding  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  Madrid. 
-Apparently  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  mails  were  delayed,  for 
Borlasca  received  no  reply  during  the  month  that  he  was  in  Salem. 
On  October  i8th,  the  day  before  the  San  Fernando  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  put  to  sea,  he  wrote  again  to  Philadelphia  repeating  most 
of  what  he  had  included  in  his  first  letter.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Spanish  agents  would  satisfy  the  debts  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Salem  in  order  to  keep  his  promise  and  to  clear  the  honor 
of  the  Spanish  government.  The  next  day  the  San  Fernando  sailed 
and  as  far  as  the  records  show,  she  reached  Cadiz  after  a  normal 
passage. 

Later  in  rejwrting  all  of  this  to  their  superiors  in  Spain,  the 
agents  in  Philadelphia  indicated  that  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
Borlasca’s  first  letter  they  had  replied  agreeing  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  expense  of  new  supplies  and  the  winter  clothing  he  was 
buying  in  Salem.  The  aforementioned  delay  in  the  mail  service 
caused  their  letter  with  the  enclosed  draft  to  reach  Salem  after 
the  San  Fernando  had  sailed.  Their  letter  was  returned  to  them 
together  with  the  one  that  Borlasca  had  written  the  day  before  he 
had  departed.  The  agents  then  complied  with  the  captain’s  re¬ 
quest  to  satisfy  his  debts  in  Salem  by  making  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  acting  Spanish  consul  in  Boston.  In  addition 
they  sent  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  receipted  draft  to  Spain  so  that 
Borlasca  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government. 

A  week  or  so  after  reaching  Salem  and  several  days  after  send¬ 
ing  his  first  letter  to  Philadelphia,  Borlasca  decided  that  he  should 
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tiavel  to  Boston  to  meet  with  the  acting  Spanish  consul  there  and 
make  a  full  report  of  the  misadventures  suffered  by  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando.  Even  though  he  had  asked  the  Spanish  agents  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  money,  he  apparently  planned  to  ask  the  consul  for  a 
small  amount  to  pay  his  daily  lodging  bills.  He  made  the  journey 
in  a  hired  carriage  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  one  of  the 
junior  aides.  From  the  context  of  one  of  his  letters  it  appears  that 
he  was  given  an  audience  by  Governor  John  Hancock,  who  offered 
him  all  possible  assistance  in  getting  the  San  Fernando  repaired  in 
short  order.  There  is  no  evidence  available  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  consul,  and  if  he  did,  whether  he 
was  able  to  borrow  any  money  for  his  current  expenses.  The  visit 
to  Boston  required  four  days,  and  it  apparently  accomplished  little, 
although  Borlasca  was  given  the  opportunity  to  see  a  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive  portion  of  the  state. 

During  the  month  that  the  San  Fernando  was  undergoing  re¬ 
pairs  Borlasca  and  his  men  were  warmly  received  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  who  prepared  several  rather  lavish  entertainments  in  their 
honor.  The  local  population  was  not  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  military  visitors,  at  least  not  since  the  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  W'ar  when  French  naval  personnel  did  occasionally  land 
in  the  Massachusetts  port.  W  hen  a  rather  elegant  Spanish  ofihcer 
and  his  aides  appeared  on  the  scene,  therefore,  the  better  families 
vied  with  each  other  to  make  his  short  stay  pleasant.  He  was  en¬ 
tertained  several  times  by  the  town  officers  at  the  local  inns  and 
he  was  requested  to  make  an  official  inspection  tour  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  fortifications  because  of  his  training  as  an  artillery  officer. 
Available  evidence  does  not  indicate  exactly  what  military  instal¬ 
lations  were  included  in  this  survey.'^ 

When  the  volunteer  militia  companies  of  Beverly  and  Man¬ 
chester  scheduled  their  semi-annual  review  for  October  3rd,  the 
commander  of  the  Beverly  company,  Captain  Francis,  invited  Cap¬ 
tain  Borlasca  to  attend  with  his  aides  at  an  “inspection  and  re¬ 
view,”  an  invitation  which  he  accepted,  bringing  his  sons  with 
him.*  Unfortunately  when  the  party  reached  the  parade  ground 

7.  Borlasca  may  have  inspected  the  works  at  Fts.  William,  Lee  and 
Juniper,  all  in  the  vicinity. 

8.  Salem  Gazette,  October  ii,  1791.  The  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  was 
organized  in  1786  with  Stephen  Abbott,  the  owner  of  a  large  potash 
works,  as  the  first  commanding  officer.  The  Cadets  uniform  was  r^  and 
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the  weather  was  so  inclement  that  the  review  was  called  off, 
although  an  inspection  of  the  companies’  armament  was  held.  The 
public  banquet  was  held  as  scheduled,  Captain  Francis  taking  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  Spaniards  to  the  gathering,  and  sev¬ 
eral  toasts  were  drunk  to  President  Washington  and  to  Charles  IV 
of  Spain.  Apparently  Captain  Borlasca  made  a  very  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  those  in  attendance,  and  he  was  duly  pleased  by  the 
attention  rendered  him  and  his  monarch.  A  few  days  later,  on  the 
6th  to  be  exact,  Borlasca  and  his  two  aides  were  invited  to  attend 
the  inspection  and  review  of  the  Salem  Regiment  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Tracy  together  with  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets 
and  the  Volunteer  Artillery  Company,  the  former  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Stephen  Abbott.®  The  Spanish  officers  were  the 
personal  guests  of  General  John  Fisk  in  whose  honor  the  review 
was  held.  Reporting  on  the  events  of  the  day,  the  local  newspaper 
noted  that  “They  [the  Spaniards]  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
of  high  approbation  of  the  troops  in  general;  and  observed  of  the 
Independent  Companies,  that  they  appeared  quite  equal  to  any 
veterans.”'®  After  the  review  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  during  which  the  American  officers  took  great  pains  to 
honor  the  Spaniards  and  to  propose  toasts  to  Charles  IV  as  well  as 
to  other  members  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  commenting  on 
the  dinner,  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette  could  not  refrain  from 
a  pMjinted  dig  at  Spain,  as  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  were  rather  strained  due  to  Indian  hostilities  along 
the  southeastern  border,  possibly  the  work  of  Spanish  agents.  The 
editor  employed  his  most  flowery  prose  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
“May  his  Catholic  Majesty  know,  from  the  reports  of  his  subjects, 
that  the  United  States  are  as  powerful  as  they  are  free  and  happy; 
and  that  every  Monarch  enjoys  their  friendship,  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  object  of  his  administration.”"  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  pious  advice  was  utterly  wasted  on  Charles 
IV  and  his  chief  ministers. 

white  and  all  accounts  indicate  that  they  made  a  very  “fine  sight.”  The 
Volunteer  Artillery  Company  was  organized  in  Ward  IV  in  1786.  For 
more  information  on  these  military  organizations,  see  Felt,  op.  cit.,  II, 
499;  and  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batcheldcr,  Historical  Sketch  of 
Salem,  1626-1879,  (Salem,  1879),  p.  262. 

9.  Salem  Gazette,  October  11,  1791. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 
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The  following  documents,  all  translated  from  the  original 
Spanish,  were  selected  from  the  official  correspondence  of  the  two 
Spanish  diplomatic  agents  in  Philadelphia,  Jose  de  Jaudenes  and 
Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  with  their  superiors  in  Spain.  The  original 
documents  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archivo  Historico  Nacional 
in  Madrid. 

Document  i‘- 
537 

Our  very  dear  Sir:  Since  we  had  the  honor  of  writing  our  last 
dispatch,  under  the  date  of  the  i8th  of  this  month,  to  Your  E.\- 
cellency,  we  have  received  the  official  dispatch  (a  copy  of  which 
is  attached)  written  to  us  by  the  Captain  of  the  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Naples,  Francisco  Borlasca,  who  with  his  two  children, 
two  lieutenants,  a  sergeant  and  three  soldiers  from  the  same  regi¬ 
ment,  have  just  arrived  at  the  port  of  Salem  (near  Boston)  on  the 
Spanish  packetboat,  El  Rayo,  on  which  they  had  taken  passage  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  Cadiz. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  from  his  [Borlasca’sJ  letter  that  he 
described  to  us  the  hardships  experienced  and  the  real  urgency 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  subalterns  and  that  he  begged  us  to 
help  them  with  the  sum  of  783  pesos  fuertes  and  4  reales  of 
silver. 

Taking  account  of  his  situation  because  of  the  circumstances  he 
explains,  it  has  appeared  proper  to  us  to  extend  assistance  to  these 
servants  of  the  King  by  furnishing  the  aforementioned  captain  in 
Salem  the  referred  to  quantity  [of  money]  upon  the  arrival  in 
triplicate  of  his  receipt,  tlie  original  being  sent  [to  you]  so  that 
Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  order  it  passed  on  to  the  Minis¬ 
ister  of  W  ar  or  to  whomever  it  may  suit  you  so  that  the  amount 
owed  may  be  made  up. 

12.  All  the  documents  utilized  in  this  article  are  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  Jose  de  Jaudenes  and  Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar  in  legajo 
(bundle)  3894  bis,  Archivo  Historico  Nacional  in  Madrid.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  photostatk  copies  were  borrowed  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  obtained  them  in  1929  with  the  kind  permission  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  Alphonso  Xlll  and  the  government  of  Spain.  In  translating 
the  Spanish  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  retain  the  basic  meaning  where- 
ever  possible  although  the  original  language  has  been  modified  occasion¬ 
ally  to  obtain  more  readable  English. 

13.  A  peso  fuerte  was  a  silver  or  metallic  coin  as  differentiated  from  a 
paper  peso  of  somewhat  deflated  value.  A  real  de  plata  or  silver  real  was 
worth  two  reales  de  vellon,  a  copper  coin.  There  were  eight  reales  de 
plata  in  a  peso  fuerte. 
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Having  proceeded  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  equally  to 
the  aforementioned  officers  as  well  as  to  the  captain  of  the  packet- 
boat  and  [all]  other  Spaniards,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  advise 
Your  Excellency  that  they  have  received  the  greatest  distinction 
and  kindness  from  the  governor  of  that  state  [Massachusetts]  and 
also  from  the  chief  personages  as  they  have  indicated  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  letters.'^ 

Not  desiring  to  cause  any  delay  to  the  aforementioned  vessel 
that  awaits  only  our  dispatches  to  set  sail,  we  hurriedly  com¬ 
municate  to  Your  Excellency  that  on  the  20th  the  president  re¬ 
turned  to  this  capital  and  that  yesterday,  Monday  the  24th,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  met  and  having  found  a 
sufficient  number  [present]  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  ses¬ 
sions,  they  informed  the  president  by  sending  a  deputation  to  see 
if  he  had  anything  to  communicate  [to  them]. 

The  aforementioned  president  called  the  two  chambers  into 
joint  session  with  him  at  two  on  this  day  in  the  Court-Room 
where  we  were  gathered  punctually  with  the  other  foreign  min¬ 
isters. 

When  later  another  oportunity  offers  itself  we  will  continue  to 
give  Your  Excellency  certain  news  about  that  which  has  occurred 
that  merits  [your]  attention. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  confident  that  the  King  will  deign  to 
approve  the  arrangements  we  have  made  in  this  business  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  captain  of  the  Regiment  of  Naples,  in  the  service  to  His 
Majesty,  with  the  quantity  [of  money]  that  he  asked  for  and 
that  we  will  charge  the  same  in  the  first  annual  accounting  that 
we  will  have  the  honor  of  sending  to  Your  Excellency. 

W’e  hope  that  His  Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  best  of  health  and  that  Your  Excellency  may  enjoy 
perfect  health. 

May  Our  Lord  guard  the  life  of  Your  Excellency  for  many 
years.  Philadelphia.  October  25,  1791. 

Most  Excellent  Sir.  Your  Excellency’s  most  worthy  and  obedi¬ 
ent  servants. 

14.  This  reference  to  “indivdual  letters”  indicates  that  Jaudenes  and 
Viar  received  several  accounts  of  the  shipwreck,  including  one  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Carmona. 
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Josef  de  Jaudenes  Josef  Ignacio  de  Viar. 

Most  Excellent  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  etc.^® 

(Enclosure)  As  Captain  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  Infanty  Regiment  of  Naples  in  the  service  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  for  the  reasons  as  explained  and  detailed  in 
the  endorsement,  I  received  from  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef 
Ignacio  de  Viar,  charges  d’affaires  of  His  Majesty  to  these  United 
States,  the  quantity  of  783  pesos  and  4  reales  fuertes,  and  there¬ 
fore  1  sign  this  in  triplicate  in  Salem  on  the  1 8th  of  October  1791. 
783  p.  and  4  r.  f.  Francisco  Borlasca 


ps 

(Enclosure)  Amount  of  messing  of  three  officers 
and  two  children  for  90  days  at  the  rate  of  7  r 
and  3/5  daily  427 

The  same  for  rations  of  a  sergeant  and  three 
soldiers  at  the  rate  of  2  rs.  90 

For  two  pay-days  of  Captain  Francisco  Borlasca 
at  56  p.  monthly  112 

Same  of  Lt.  of  Grade  Pedro  Schepers  at  42  p. 
monthly  84 

Same  for  Lt.  of  Forces  Marcelo  Porrata  at  35  p. 
monthly  70 

Total  783 


rs 


4 


4 


(Enclosure)  The  first  day  of  August  just  past  I  set  sail  from  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  for  Cadiz  following  my  regimental  colors  in  the  packet- 
boat,  El  Rayo,  Captain  Josef  Carmona,  with  my  tw'o  sons,  with 
Lts.  Pedro  Schepers  and  Marcelo  Porrata,  a  first  sergeant  and 
three  soldiers,  all  from  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Naples  in  which 
1  am  a  captain.  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  voyage  we  encountered  a 
powerful  storm  at  35  degrees  and  46  minutes  north  latitutde 
[and]  we  sprung  a  bowspirit,  split  the  mainmast  and  [suffered] 
many  other  damages.  We  were  left  low  in  the  water,  having  lost 
all  our  victuals,  provisions  and  part  of  the  equipment  that  we  had 
put  on  board  for  our  messing  and  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers 

1 5.  lose  Moninu,  Conde  de  Floridablanca  (1728-1808)  was  the  long¬ 
time  chief  minister  for  both  Charles  111  and  Charles  IV.  He  was  dismissed 
abruptly  in  179a. 
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and  for  our  own  use  that  had  been  stored  on  the  deck  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  because  the  storerooms,  hatchways  and  hold  were  all  full. 

In  this  precarious  condition  the  captain  stepped  two  jury-masts 
with  the  help  of  a  yard-arm  and  some  rigging  given  us  by  an 
English  frigate  we  met  at  36  degrees  proceeding  from  Jamaica  to 
Dublin,  and  by  means  of  these  and  a  favorable  wind  we  sailed  in 
search  of  the  first  port  that  might  offer  itself  to  us,  and  we  were 
able  [to  do  this]  27  days  after  the  mentioned  storm  and  in  spite 
of  a  second  [storm].  We  scudded  along  under  bare  poles  from  the 
6th  day  of  September  last  arriving  here  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
same  month  conducted  in  by  a  pilot  loaned  to  us  by  a  fishing 
vessel  on  the  St.  Georges  Banks. 

In  order  to  confirm  our  aforecited  voyage  the  Royal  Accountant 
of  Puerto  Rico  paid  the  captain  of  the  vessel  for  the  passage  and 
in  accordance  to  Royal  Orders  credited  each  officer  among  us 
and  each  of  my  sons  the  appropriate  amount  for  messing  and 
[also]  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  delivered  to  me  the 
amount  estimated  at  90  days  of  travel  at  the  rate  of  7  3/5  rs  for 
each  one  of  the  former  and  2  rs  daily  for  the  latter,  advancing  to 
us  in  addition  according  to  custom  two  pay-days  for  the  officers. 

The  money  received  from  the  cited  Royal  Accountant  I  em¬ 
ployed  in  provisions  and  victuals  which  were  all  lost  except  for 
the  part  that  was  consumed.  The  anticipated  pay-days  that  were 
advanced  us  served  for  our  lodgings  and  expenditures  in  Puerto 
Rico.  1  do  not  have  in  my  possession  any  money  belonging  to  the 
King  nor  to  the  strongbox  of  my  Regiment.'®  And  since  I  find 
myself  and  my  companions  without  any  means  to  defray  the 
costs  that  have  been  occasioned  us  by  our  long  delay  in  this  city 
to  supply  ourselves  with  the  necessary  clothing  to  protect  us  from 
the  intense  cold  that  we  are  experiencing  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
victuals  and  provisions,  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  Your  Excellencies’ 
attention,  informing  you  of  all  these  things  and  begging  sincerely 
that  you  grant  us  a  quantity  [of  money]  equal  to  that  which  the 
cited  Accountant’s  Ofl&ce  in  Puerto  Rico  gave  us;  namely,  the 
three  months  messing  for  each  one  of  the  officers  and  the  boys, 
and  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers  considering  first  one  and  then 
the  other  at  the  indicated  amounts  of  7  3/5  reales  and  2  rs. 

16.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  Captain  Borlasca  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  paymaster  for  his  regimenL 
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daily,  and  advancing  to  each  officer  another  nvo  pay-days  for  the 
indispensible  reasons  expressed  in  consideration  of  what  has 
happened  and  that  after  our  arrival  in  Spain  these  items  will 
[all]  be  repaid. 

For  this  purpose  I  enclose  for  Your  Excellencies  the  triplicate 
of  the  receipt  for  the  money  for  messing  and  rations  and  for  the 
two  referred  to  pay-days,  hoping  for  the  goodness  and  wise  consid¬ 
eration  of  Your  Excellencies.  Immediately  upon  its  [the  money] 
delivery  there  will  follow  our  departure  on  the  same  vessel  which 
is  now  ready  in  order  not  to  occasion  new  and  greater  expense  to 
the  Royal  Treasury.  I  hope  that  the  Royal  Pity  will  look  favorably 
on  my  just  insistence  and  on  the  condescention  of  Your  Ex¬ 
cellencies  toward  our  supplication  and  that  he  [the  King]  will 
appraise  our  need  in  his  infinite  munifiscence. 

May  our  Lord  guard  the  life  of  Your  Excellencies  many  years 
as  I  desire. 

Salem.  October  i8,  1791.  Francisco  Borlasca. 

To  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef  Ignacio  de  Viar 
This  is  a  copy.  Jaudenes.  Viar. 

Document  2 

U9 

Most  Excellent  Sir 

Our  very  dear  Sir:  In  dispatch  1(38  which  we  had  the  honor  to 
write  to  Your  Excellency  via  Malaga  on  the  29th  of  October  last. 
Your  Excellency  received  the  duplicate  of  bundles  of  letters  1 1 
and  ii2  that  we  enclosed.” 

The  latter  contained  dispatch  J{37  relative  to  the  arrival  in 
Salem  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  on  board  it  the  captain  of  the  In¬ 
fantry  [Regiment]  of  Naples,  Francisco  Borlasca,  with  two  lieu¬ 
tenants,  a  sergeant  and  three  soldiers;  the  representation  that  the 
first  gave  us  in  asking  for  783  p.  fuertes  and  4  reales  of  silver; 
and  our  order  to  pay  this  [amount]  to  them  without  any  loss  of 
time. 

1 7.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  of  trans-Atlantic  sailings  and  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  Spanish  ships  in  American  ports,  the  Spanish  agents 
always  sent  at  least  two  sets  of  dispatches,  employing  different  vessels  for 
each  set.  During  periods  of  international  hostilities  they  often  sent  three 
sets  in  order  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of  at  least  one  set. 
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Without  doubt  the  post  was  delayed  two  days  and  as  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel  was  in  a  hurry  he  did  not  think  it  opportune  to 
tarry  longer  because  of  the  uncertainty  [of  the  arrival]  of  our 
reply.  Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Borlasca  advised  us  of 
the  decision  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  that  as  a  consequence 
he  sought  honorable  means  to  satisfy  the  debts  as  he  was  obliged 
to  sail  before  the  receipt  of  our  help.  He  begged  us  likewise  to 
send  the  receipts  in  triplicate  to  Cadiz  which  we  were  then  send¬ 
ing  [him]. 

Consequently  as  he  requested  we  have  received  by  return  mail 
the  order  that  we  had  sent  him  for  the  requested  quantity  [of 
money]  and  also  the  original  of  the  petition  which  we  mentioned 
[to  you  and]  which  we  are  not  sending  as  we  consider  that  affair 
to  be  concluded. 

We  are  sending  Captain  Borlasca  on  this  occasion  the  two  re¬ 
ceipts  existing  in  our  possession  and  we  are  communicating  all 
this  to  Your  Excellency  in  order  to  prevent  him  being  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  is  mentioned  in  the  third  [copy]  of  his  receipt 
that  has  already  arrived  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  cited  duplicate  [letter]. 

The  referred  to  quantity  of  783  pesos  fuertes  and  four  reales 
of  silver  is  in  our  possession  and  is  credited  in  the  account  that 
we  are  sending  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

We  repeat  our  obedience  to  Your  Excellency  and  implore  God 
that  He  protect  the  life  of  Your  Excellency  for  many  years.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  November  25,  1791. 

Most  Excellent  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  worthy  servants.  Josef  de  Jaudenes.  Josef 
Ignacio  de  Viar. 

Most  Excellent  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  etc. 
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NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 
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a  Danvers  resident. 
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